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It’s Here! 
lt’s New / 


“HIGHWAY SAFETY FOR ALL” 


COURSE of study in traffic safety by Thos. H. 
Allen! The teaching of proper highway practices 
made SIMPLE, EASY, INTERESTING! Holds tremen- 


dous student appeal. 


This is a 112 page visual aid-text-workbook . . 


. ideal 


for use alone or with other materials. Excellent for be- 
hind-the-wheel training. Adaptable for 30 to 90 periods. 
Designed for use with the teacher’s friend .. . an 80 page 
“HIGHWAY SAFETY INSTRUCTOR’S GUIDE”. 


Praised by Many... 


Prof. J. L. Lingo; Purdue University; R. L. 
Welch, Wisconsin Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education; Carl Tilley, Oklahoma A 
& M; Helen Manley, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion; Richard K. Klein, North Dakota De- 
partment of Public Instruction; Sister Mary 
Carmelyn, Mundelein College; Sister Mary 
Acquinas, Notre Dame College; W. Earl Hall, 
National Safety Council; P. J. Sandell, Min- 
nesota State Department of Education; E. B. 
Comstock, Dallas (Texas) Board of Educa- 
tion; T. M. Matson, Yale University; C. J. 
Alderson, University of Texas; numerous 
others. 


Already being used in many junior 
and senior high schools, and voca- 
tional schools! 


Single Copy WORKBOOK -$1.25 
Single Copy GUIDE_-_-_-_-__-_- 1.00 


Quantity prices and descriptive 
literature on request. 
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In Harmony With. National 
Education Association .. . 


Lessons stress individual and civic respon- 
sibilities, knowledge of and reasons for traf- 
fic rules. Also, attitudes and behavior, coop- 
eration and courtesy, personal pride and good 
citizenship; sound driving and walking prac- 
tices, capabilities and limitations, protection 


of self and others. 


ALLEN PUBLISHING CO. 
113 Center St., Stevens Point, Wis. 


This is my order for: 
___. Highway Safety For All oO 


__ Highway Safety Instructor’s ; 
Guide Oo 


Quantity price list and literature [J (Free) 
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The Making 
of 
Our Wisconsin Schools 


1848 - 


1948 


by Edgar G. Doudna 





..»FOUNDATION FOR EDUCATION... 





HAT is the story of a hundred years 
of public education in Wisconsin? How 
has the transformation from the limited oppor- 
tunity of the log school house and the Three 
R's to the modern highly organized school sys- 
tem been achieved? This is a brief and neces- 
sarily incomplete answer to these questions. 
The century between 1848 and 1948 saw an 
educational revolution not unlike the Industrial 
Revolution, and with consequences as far- 
reaching and momentous. The area of educa- 
tional opportunity expanded horizontally and 
vertically so that doors have been opened and 
educational institutions made available to almost 
every person of every age everywhere. In Wis- 
consin Jefferson’s ideal of a “system of educa- 
tion which shall reach every description of citi- 
zen from the richest to the poorest” has been 
very nearly realized, for there is ‘‘a great edu- 
cational ladder with one end in the gutter and 
the other in the University.” In fact Wisconsin 
has several ladders. 


Education a State Function 


Although education is generally accepted as 
a state function and each of the forty-eight 
states sets up a school system which it organ- 
izes, maintains, and controls, there are distinct 
national patterns and trends which tend to 
unify the educational system of the nation. 
Political, economic, social, and religious forces 
everywhere affect the ideas, ideals, and prac- 
tices of the schools in each of the states. So 
the story of our Wisconsin public schools can- 
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“You cannot successfully navigate the 
future unless you keep constantly framed 
beside you a small clear image of the past.” 

—Mrs. Miniver. 











not be told in isolation, but must be inter- 
preted in relation to our national development 
and changing social ‘patterns. 

Wisconsin has often been a leader in edu- 
cation, although sometimes it is a laggard; sup- 
port for schools has been alternately generous 
and niggardly; development has been rapid 
and despairingly slow; leadership has been in- 
spired and dynamic or indifferent and inert. 
At times there were positive and definite drives 
ahead, and at others there has been aimless 
drifting, but on the whole the movement has 
been quietly and consistently forward. 


Literacy 1848-1948 


Education through a state system of schools 
and colleges was an early concern of many 
Wisconsin leaders. A common error is to think 
of the pioneer as crude and illiterate and in- 
terested only in subduing the land and acquir- 
ing a competence for himself and family. A 
biographer of one of Wisconsin’s educators 
writes of him as “bringing the gospel of edu- 
cation into a wilderness of illiteracy.’ This is 
a striking sentence but only partially true. He 
did carry a torch for education, but it was to 
a people already interested in schools and col- 
leges. The average literacy, meaning the ability 





to read and write whether in English or some 
other language, was almost as high in 1848 as 
it is in 1948, and much higher than in 1870. 

The first United States census (1850) after 
Wisconsin became a state reported the popula- 
tion as 305,391 with 1,551 persons of native 
birth unable to read and write. Of the foreign 
born, who constituted about one-third of the 
population, there were 4,902 illiterates. The 
total illiteracy of the entire population was just 
over two per cent. The 1940 census which reg- 
istered those “who had never attended school” 
was 1.7 per cent. Our first citizens showed 
many evidences of their interest in the king- 
dom of the mind. There were 72 libraries in 
Wisconsin, not large to be sure but supplied 
with the basic books of English and American 
literature. There were six daily and 35 weekly 
newspapers and three “literary magazines” pub- 
lished in the state. In every community the bet- 
ter books and magazines were purchased and 
read, usually by many people. 

Many of the settlers felt strongly that their 
children should learn to “read, write, and 
cipher’. Long before 1848 there were private 
schools and semi-public schools of various de- 
grees of excellence in the scattered settlements. 
At the early French trading posts the mission- 
aries made teaching of the children second only 
to the extension of their churches. In the lead 
region of the Southwest, under the influence of 
the miners and farmers from Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Missouri, schools were established 
and academies and colleges were planned. 
What was probably the first school house in 
Wisconsin was built near Platteville in 1834 
for Samuel Huntington’s school. 

At the military posts of Fort Howard (Green 
Bay), Fort Crawford (Prairie du Chien) and 
Fort Winnebago (Portage) classes for the 
children of the men stationed there were or- 
ganized, and incidental instruction was given 
to some Indian children. 


Population Blends 


Soon after the Black Hawk war in 1832 
there was a large movement of settlers into 
Wisconsin. They came largely from New Eng- 
land, New York, and the South. Foreign im- 
migration was just beginning on a Jarge scale, 
and many Germans were attracted to this terri- 
tory. This motley population had to learn to 
live together by making mutual adjustments. 
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An observer from Europe wrote understand- 
ingly of this blending, which much later was 
called ‘‘the melting pot”. ‘They meet half 
way’, he says, “and embrace; and the society 
thus organized is more liberal, enlarged, un- 
prejudiced, and of course more affectionate and 
pleasant than a society of a single origin and 
character, who bring all their early prejudices 
as a common stock, to be transmitted as an in- 
heritance in perpetuity. A large factor in this 
adjustment was the common school. 


Legal Basis for Schools 

The Ordinance of 1787, one of the three 
charters of Wisconsin, contained the famous 
sentence—'‘religion, morality, and knowledge 
being necessary for good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall be forever encouraged’’. 
Here the school systems of the Old Northwest 
found their ideological basis and their work- 
able beginnings. 

The Ordinance prescribed a form of gov- 
ernment for the territory and its division into 
not less than three nor more than five states. 
The states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin were successively organized 
alter passing through the status of territories. 
Wisconsin was in turn a part of each of them 
until it was organized as a territory on July 4, 
1836. 

All of the early schools of Wisconsin were 
established under the school laws of Michigan. 
This code was automatically transferred to the 
territory of Wisconsin when it was set apart 
in 1836. Under the Michigan law enacted in 
1827 every town having 50 families was re- 
quired to support a common school. With 
every additional hundred families another 
school had to be established. In Wisconsin this 
law was modified to require the organization of 
a school district wherever electors reside in 
a township in which Section 16 had been 
surveyed. Each district was required to elect 
three directors who should locate the school- 
house, hire a teacher for at jeast three months, 
and levy a pro rata tax on the attendance of 
pupils. The cost of education for the chil- 
dren of those unable to pay the tax was 
assessed against the entire district. 

This law was amended by the territorial leg- 
islature in 1839, and the rate system was abol- 
ished. A tax of not to exceed one-fourth of 
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one per cent for building schools and to sup- 
part them was to be raised by the county 
commissioner. A teacher without a certificate 
from a town school inspector could be fined 
$50, with one-half of the fine going to the 
informer. With some modifications this code 
operated until the territory achieved statehood. 


Movement for Statehood 


During the territorial period the population 
increased from 11,000 to 300,000. Agitation 
for statehood, which began almost as soon as 
the territorial government began to function, 
had by 1845 become insistent. One of the chief 
arguments urged in promoting statehood was 
the need for a state school system. Since Con- 
gress was following the policy of admitting 
states in pairs, one slave and one free, the 
annexation in 1845 of Texas as a slave state 
added to the pressure for the organization of 
Wisconsin as a free state. In 1846 Congress 
passed an enabling act authorizing Wisconsin 
to form a constitution and become a member 
of the federal union. Channing, in his history 
of the United States, called 1846, ‘the most 
memorable year in American history”, and Ber- 
nard DeVoto has written a volume centering 
around the westward movements of that year. 
His title, ““The Year of Decision’’, is indica- 
tive of the importance attached to the events 
of the year in which Wisconsin men were 
formulating a constitution for the new state, 
only to have it rejected because of some rad- 
ical provisions regarding banks, boundaries, 
the judiciary, and ownership of property by 
married women. 

That it was a radical document is not strange, 
and it is understandable why the people did 
not accept it. The western world was in po- 
litical turmoil; Europe was a ferment of social 
upheavals and incipient revolutions. The 
United States, which was just emerging from 
the depression years which followed the panic 
of 1837, was deluged with social, economic, 
and political panaceas of every kind, most of 
them much to the left of the principles of 
Adam Smith and John Locke. In Wisconsin a 
cooperative colony at Ripon and a Mormon 
settlement near Burlington were conspicuous 
experiments in Utopias. 


Education in the Constitution 


The men who framed the rejected constitu- 
tion of 1846 were young, their average age was 
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38. The majority of them had come to Wiscon- 
sin very recently from the east, mainly from 
New England and New York. Nearly all of 
them were farmers or young professional men 
on the make, earnest in their desire to lay the 
foundations of the state on progressive or even 
radical bases. Many had a very good formal 
education, and almost without exception they 
wanted schools, academies, and colleges and 
were eager to carry out the letter and spirit of 
the Ordinance of 1787. Two members of the 
territorial legislature, Michael Frank and 
C. Latham Sholes, had long urged the estab- 
lishment of a public school system. The in- 
fluence of Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, and 
DeWitt Clinton had reached Wisconsin with 
settlers who came from Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and New York and brought with them 
the beginning of an educational awakening 
which demanded better schools and much bet- 
ter teachers. 


Education was regarded by the constitutional 
conventions as an important subject, for the 
need of a statewide school system had been a 
potent argument for statehood. In order to in- 
form themselves fully of the best educational 
practices the members invited Henry Barnard, 
one of America’s leading educators, to discuss 
education before the convention. He spoke 
twice to members and invited friends of edu- 
cation, and among other recommendations 
made a strong plea for better teachers and the 
establishment of a university and normal 
schools. As a result the committee on educa- 
tion in the article on education provided for 
normal schools. This section was considered 
twice, failing by votes of 48 to 49 and 48 to 
51, and so did not become a part of the pro- 
posed constitution, but it planted the idea of 
normal schools in the public mind. Consider- 
ing that in 1846 the three normal schools of 
Massachusetts and the one in New York were 
still experimental and insecure, it was a notable 
achievement for the advocates of better edu- 
cation for teachers. There was no argument 
about the establishment of a state university, 
and the first legislature in 1848 created the 
University of Wisconsin. 

After the constitution of 1846 had been-te- 
jected a second convention was convened in 
1847. Many of the more controversial matters 
of the first instrument were omitted from the 
constitution framed by this convention and 
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left for legislative determination. The article 
on education (X) was revised and a clause 
providing for normal schools was added to the 
section directing the establishment of a school 
fund. 

Thus the state of Wisconsin provided in its 
fundamental law for a complete educational 
system with an educational ladder for all the 
children of all the people, for trained teachers, 
and for libraries. 


Federal Land Grants 


As already stated the Ordinance of 1787 
and the Land Ordinance of 1785 were largely 
responsible for the rise of state common school 
systems. The cession by the original states to 
the general government of all of the lands 
west of the Allegheny mountains and south of 
the Canadian border to the Mississippi gave 
the new nation an incredibly rich area. 

The government land was surveyed under 
the direction of Thomas Hutchins who devel- 
oped a simple and easily understood system of 
land measurements and records to displace the 
crude, complicated, inaccurate, and unreliable 
surveys then in use. By this method the land 
was divided into congressional townships six 
miles square containing 36 sections of 640 
acres each. Sections were subdivided into 
“halves’’ and ‘‘quarters’” and these divisions 
were again split into “eighties” and ‘forties’. 
By this simple but accurate system lands were 
easy to locate and identify and titles were 
clearly and adequately described. The method 
has been used in all surveys of public lands. 

The Land Ordinance of 1785 had provided 
that “there should be preserved the lot No. 16 
of every township for the maintenance of pub- 
lic schools within the said township’. Subse- 
quent congresses ratified the grant and on this 
foundation common school funds were cre- 
ated and a precedent established for the fur- 
ther distribution of land to the states. The his- 
tory of the land grants is long and involved, 
but for our purpose it is sufficient to say that 
they were educational  self-starters which 
granted the pioneers a financial subsidy that 
enabled them to provide schools much more 
certainly than they could have done unaided. 


Common School Fund 

The Constitution of Wisconsin (Article X) 
provided that all lands granted to the state by 
the general government for educational pur- 
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poses or ‘any grant to the state when the pur- 
poses of such grants are not specified’ should 
be set apart as a school fund, the income to 
be used for the support of the common schools, 
libraries, academies, and normal schools. The 
Secretary of State, the State Treasurer, and the 
Attorney General were made a Land Commis- 
sion to manage the funds. The administration 
of the school lands is a rather unpleasant story, 
although the mismanagement has been exagger- 
ated. By comparison with disposition of land 
grants for railroads and canals, the school lands 
seem comparatively free from the frauds which 
made much unsavory history. 

The Legislature of 1856 appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the management of the 
school lands, a characteristic procedure wherein 
we lock the barn after the horse is’ stolen. 
Making due allowance for political bias, rhe- 
torical emphasis, and oratorical phrasing, and 
that this legislature was the most venal in the 
history of the state, the report showed that 
there were gross irregularities, slovenly book- 
keeping, lack of vouchers or receipts, and de- 
fective mortgages and contracts. There was 
evidence to show that some of the commission- 
ers and employees engaged in speculations for 
themselves and their friends; that they issued 
certificates of sale with no payments; that they 
sold timber lands on 20 year contracts which 
were cleared of all timber and the cut-over 
lands reverted to the state with no payment 
for the land. The report says:— 

The School Fund has sustained great loss by 
these irregularities,.and also by the haste with 
which the school lands have been brought into 
the market. Tens of thousands of dollars have 
been embezzled, and hundreds of thousands 
lost and squandered. The fund has been han- 
dled with criminal negligence, wanton reckless- 
ness, and utter disregard for the most respon- 
sible duties that could be imposed on man. 

Every state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion protested the practices of the legislature 
and the commissioners, but without success. In 
fact, the practices complained of in the report 
just quoted must have continued, for another 
report made in 1861 says: 

Truth compels the confession that this trust 
has been and is now of necessity, most unfaith- 
fully administered. The best of the school lands 
have been disposed of with eager haste and 
disregard of the interest of the funds for which 
they were dedicated. 

Nevertheless there is something to be said 
for the commissioners. The legislature itself 
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was responsible for the worst abuses. There 
was great pressure exerted on the Commission 
to release the lands for settlement as soon and 
as easily as possible. Few were taking the long 
look ahead. Development, settlement, and ex- 
ploitation were pushed ahead of everything 
else. An illuminating statement is made by 
Herman Hartel, who served as Emigration 
Agent for the board. He said:— 

In my daily intercourse with the emigrant I 
directed the attention of those intending to 
purchase land to the school lands of the state, 
showing to those of limited means that they 
could at once plant themselves in an entirely 
independent situation. I have+had the satisfac- 
tion to learn that large quantities of these lands 
have been sold chiefly to actual settlers. 

Mr. Hartel was an aggressive agent. He ad- 
vertised Wisconsin in many European papers 
as well as in those of the eastern states. In 
eight months he reports 317 letters of inquiry 
and personal visits of over 3,000 prospective 
buyers, of whom two-thirds were German. 
There is no taint of dishonesty here. 

An illustration of legislative action occurred 
in 1864, during the Civil War. In a single day 
11 laws were approved appropriating drainage 
fund money, which the Legislature of 1858 
had specifically indicated was to be used for 
the “purpose of carrying out the Act of Con- 
gress”, to road building. A decision of the 
Supreme Court many years later (1915) said 
that in this action “there was substantial for- 
getfulness of the primary purpose of the swamp 
land grant and any constitutional claim as 
well”, These laws gave land to Clark and 
Marathon counties for road building and inci- 
dentally to drainage; ten sections to Oconto 
county for a bridge; to Crawford, La Crosse, 
and Vernon counties lands for a road, nothing 
being said about drainage; to Juneau and Wood 
for the same purpose, and in Calumet and 
Manitowoc counties for bridge-building, and 
for building district school houses. Here was 
“diversion” with a vengeance. The Legislatures 
of 1866, 1867, and 1868 dipped into the land 
funds but not to the extent of the raids of 1864. 


Normal School Fund 


The Normal School Fund was created by the 
Legislature in 1857. It therefore escaped some 
of the administrative abuses of the other funds. 
In 1850 Congress had granted to the State of 
Arkansas all swamp and overflowed lands in 
that state to which the United States still held 
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title. They also extended the privileges of this 
law to all the other states in which any such 
land was located. Under this act Wisconsin 
had a large amount of relatively poor land 
given to it with rather vague instructions as to 
its use. It was understood that the proceeds 
should be used so far as necessary to reclaim 
the land by drainage operations. However, the 
Constitution of Wisconsin explicitly said that 
the proceeds of all land grants by the Uasted 
States which were not expressly dedicated by 
Congress should be set over. into the school 
fund. 

The Law of 1857 granted one-fourth of the 
proceeds to a normal school fund. It was 
amended in 1865 by allocating one-half of the 
swamp land fund to the Normal School Fund 
income but with a proviso that until the Com- 
mon School Fund had an annual income of 
$200,000 only 25 per cent was to be trans- 
ferred to that fund. 

The lands received from the United States 
by this grant were to be chosen by Wisconsin 
in one of two ways. One was for the’ State to 
survey the lands at its own expense and have 
the lists approved by the General Land Office. 
The other was to make selections from the 
field notes of the government surveys. Gov- 
ernor Dewey chose the second plan and thus 
lost a very large acreage. The easier and 
cheaper method proved to be the costly and 
wasteful way. But by the influence of the land 
commissioners and later governors, large addi- 
tions were received so that altogether the 
Swamp Land Fund received 1,350,610 acres in 
1851 and various additions until it had as- 
signed to it almost 5,000,000 acres. 

The history of the management of this fund 
is on the whole much pleasanter reading than 
that of the Common School Fund, although 
the same generalizations will apply. The greed 
of speculators, the rapacity of some of the 
lumber companies, the cupidity and docility of 
the legislatures, and much inept administra- 
tion caused regretable losses. 


University Fund 

The history of the University and Agricul- 
tural College Funds is brief. All that has been 
said of the management and mismanagement 
of the Common School Fund and the Normal 
School Fund is applicable to these Funds. 

An Act of Congress in 1838 granted the 
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territory of Wisconsin two townships to estab- 
lish an institution of higher learning. This 
amounted to 46,065 acres. Another grant in 
1854 added two more townships with 45,914 
acres. The proceeds of the first grant amounted 
to about $150,000. The lands chosen in the 
second grant were located in Pierce, Portage, 
and Kewaunee counties. They were appraised 
at $3.00 per acre when their actual market 
value was from $5.00 to $10.00 an acre. The 
procedure was quite like that followed in mar- 
keting the school lands, but the returns were 
much lower. There was very little public in- 
terest in a university, and the legislatures were 
distinctly unfriendly. No direct appropriation 
for the state university was made until after 
the close of the Civil War in 1866. 


In 1862 Congress passed a bill granting to 
the states 30,000 acres for each Senator and 
Representative in the Congress for the encour- 
agement of agricultural and mechanical educa- 
tion. Lands under this act were badly selected 
and netted but $3.50 an acre. Wisconsin re- 
ceived 240,000 acres under this grant, making 
a total of 331,979 acres in the original endow- 
ment of the University. It is humiliating to 
know that Cornell University which bought 
script for 600,000 acres in Wisconsin realized 
over $5,000,000 dollars and the State Univer- 
sity only $300,000. 


A great deal of bitterness has been expressed 
because the land grants did not produce a 
larger endowment. One governor went so far 
as to say that nine-tenths had been lost. This, 
of course, is a gross exaggeration. A more re- 
cent commentator says, ‘There is probably no 
worse example of mismanaged public educa- 
tional funds on record”. But after all 144 sec- 
tions is not a large grant, pressure for sales 
and settlement was terrific, legislatures were 
vacillating and contradictory, the commission- 
ers were ex-officio officers occupied with their 
own offices, modern accounting and budgetary 
controls were unknown, and the standard of 
public morals condoned many political prac- 
tices which are now labeled as dishonest and 
criminal. 

There were other than financial values ac- 
cruing from the land grants. They focused 
attention upon the importance of the public 
school system; they emphasized and forced 
state control; they raised the level of public 
educational ideals; and they symbolized the in- 
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terest of the pioneer in schools. ‘They are a 
perpetual monument to the people’s belief in 
free and universal. public education.” 

On June 30, 1947, the productive funds de- 
rived from the land grants amounted to 
$18,837,401.10, distributed as follows: 


Common School Fund_---- $12,925,223.23* 
Normal School Fund___--~- 5,375,396.24 
Agricultural College Fund__ 303,409.53 
University Fund__.._.----- 233,372.10 


The income from each fund only is used. 
The funds are held as a trust fund. 






COMMON SCHOOL. 


FUND WHLRDERPEE 






NORMAL SCHOOL $ 5.375, 396.24 


FUND 
AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE FUND $303,409.53 
UNIVERSITY 
FUND $ 233,372.10 


A Decade of Growth 


In the decade between 1840 and 1850 the 
population of Wisconsin rose from 30,749 to 
305,391, a gain of 886.88%, an almost un- 
believable growth. The largest age group in 
1850 was that between 20 and 30. These young 
new settlers were anxious to provide public or 
private schools. In Glenway Wescott’s, The 
Grandmothers, Mr. Tower says:— “Just at 
this time a serious question confronted the 
pioneer mothers in this section of the town- 
ship. They said how, when, and where are we 
going to educate our children and prepare them 
for the duties and responsibilities of life and 
good citizenship? There was but one answer 
to this question viz., the school. A school we 
must and shall have.” 

Under the leadership of public spirited per- 
sons the children were brought together and 
organized into a school. Usually the only pub- 
lic building available was a church, and the 
teacher some person who had taught in the 
East. Textbooks were scarce, but generally 
Webster's Speller and a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of primers, readers, and arithmetics could 


* The common school fund includes receipts from 
fines and other sources as specified in the constitu- 
tion. 
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Typical Pioneer Schools 


be collected. The school year was one term of 
three months. 


Organizing a School District 


The difficulties of setting up a school are 
well illustrated by the efforts of the town of 
New Franken in Brown County. This commu- 
nity was settled in 1845 by a group of German 
immigrants from Bavaria. With the usual in- 
dustry and optimism of the pioneer they de- 
veloped farms, built a saw mill, and organized 
a community. They soon set about the prob- 
lem of providing a school for their children. 
There was sporadic individual and private in- 
struction before they got around to calling a 
school meeting on October 1, 1849. The meet- 
ing was attended by 18 voters who agreed to 
use the old log house of John P. Schauer for 
the school. They elected a clerk, director, and 
treasurer, and resolved: 

1. That the school officers provide for the pur- 
chase of a stove and the inner arrangement 
of the school house. 


nN 


. That the clerk notify the parents who have 
children attending school that they provide 
the school with stove wood. 

3. That for the purchase of a stove with pipes, 

and lumber for the manufacture of desks 

and blackboards, a levy of $30.00 be made 
on taxable property. 


> 


. That for the teacher's ‘salary a tax of four 
shillings per 80 acres be raised. 

5. That the school officers fix the rent to be 

paid for the use of the house. 


6. That the school officers sign the minutes. 


o 


School finally opened on June 24, 1850, with 
21 children in attendance. The teacher re- 
ceived $12.00 per month. The first treasurer's 
report (September 28, 1850) showed: 
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Money allowed .....*...-...- $118.28 
Pehingienw Rae. .2-£. 224 12.9014 
Fotal ‘Received ..................$105:37%4 
‘Feachers Salary .............-$ 36.00 
Fo Cleek for Paper..........- 1214 
To treasurer for two walks to 
Green Bay (17 miles) to re- 
ceive school money ~-_---~-- - 1.25 
‘otal Expeiise) ooo c asset 37.3714 
Balane@: 2 ssn a Eee 


In October it was decided to build a school 
house 18 x 20 on land purchased for $2.50, to 
levy a school tax, and submit the choice of a 
teacher to ‘the will of the people’. The con- 
tract for the building was let for $41.00. Speci- 
fications called for a double floor of planed 
plank, not to be nailed down until the wood 
should be dry; three windows with 8 x 10 
panes, and a panelled door. The district was 
to supply logs and lumber, but the contractor 
was to furnish nails and glass and four writing 
tables 214 x 6 feet; eight 6-foot benches, and 
one blackboard. When the plan did not go 
through “Schoolmaster Burkhart’’ offered to 
roof the school, finish gables, put in the win- 
dows, make doors, and lay the floor if the 
school board would furnish the window frames 
with glass. This project was not carried through 
and while many prolonged meetings were held, 
school was conducted in a private home. In 
the meantime the teacher, not Burkhart, was 
accused of having a poor moral character, and 
of having a bad influence on the pupils in 
consequence of which parents refused to send 
their children to schoo! so that only six or 
eight pupils attended. The treasury was now 
empty and no one knew who should pay the 
teacher. An appeal was made to State Super- 
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intendent Azel P. Ladd who decided as this 
was virtually a private school the individuals 
who hired the teacher must pay him. 

In May 1854 “Schoolmaster Burkhart’ was 
engaged to teach six hours a day, 22 days pet 
month, for five months at $18.00 per month. 
The school ran with 31 pupils until the $63.00 
in the treasury was exhausted. 

In September of 1854 it was decided to build 
a log school, with these specifications: 

1. Good rafter roof covered with shingles. 
. Walls to be squared and chinked up with 
plaster. 
Double boarded floor of matched lumber, 
upper boards planed. 
. Door with latch, hinges, and padlock. 

5. Gable ends closed with clapboards. 

6. Four windows with frames and shutters. 

The contract was let for $89.00 and the 
building was finished on May 7, 1855. The 
board found fault with floor, plastering of the 
chinks, fastening of the shutters, the rafters, 
shingles, and gable ends. Aside from this it 
was acceptable. The contractor was given un- 
til May 10 to correct the defects, which he did. 
School opened in the summer and continued 
until ‘“Schoolmaster Burkhart” died of Asiatic 
cholera after school had been in session three 
months and 19 days. Except that in 1857 it 
was voted that German should be taught dur- 
ing one-half of the school day, the school fol- 
lowed the usual district pattern. A new school 
was built in 1874. On the preceding page are 
pictures of the two buildings—typical of pio- 
neer school architecture which represents the 
average district school house of the times. 

The New Franken School represents the 
struggles of a foreign language group to estab- 
lish and maintain a school in an agricultural 
area on the fringe of the old French frontier. 


~~ WwW N 


A School System Begins 

State organization of schools was in its in- 
fancy. But a start was being made in another 
type of community at Southport, now Kenosha. 
Here was a village of 500, largely settled by 
former residents of New England and New 
York, and one of the most socially-minded set- 
tlements in the Old Northwest. There were 
newspapers, lyceums, debating societies, and 
other community activities to arouse interest in 
public questions. Also there was a leader, a 
lesser Horace Mann, who devoted his energies 
to the development of local schools and the 
organization of a state school system. 
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Michael Frank had come to Southport in 
1839 from New York in the migration that 
followed the Black Hawk War. His father, 
who was a highly educated man, had come to 
New York from a small principality in Ger- 
many and promptly enlisted in Washington's 
Army serving until the end of the war. He re- 
ceived 640 acres of land in western New York 
as a bonus for his services. Here he combined 
farming with 
literary work, 
for he mas- 
tered the Eng- 
lish language 
easily and 
thoroughly. On 
this farm, and 
in this highly 
intellectual at- 
mosphere, 
Michael: Frank 
was born in 
1804. He went 
to the district 
school but 
largely edu- 
cated himself 
from his father’s and neighbors’ libraries. At an 
early age he became a teacher and then a super- 
intendent with 40 schools under his supervi- 
sion. He was greatly stirred by the publication 
of Victor Cousin’s study of the German school 
system for the French government which had 
been translated and reprinted in New York in 
1835. This report had a marked effect on the 
men who that year wrote the constitution of 
Michigan. They organized the schools, in what 
seemed to be a pure imitation of those of Prus- 
sia. Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, and Calvin 
Stowe later went over much of the same ground 
and the German system had great influence on 
the first state systems set up in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island. All of them 
contributed to our Wisconsin schools which are 
a complex of German and New England ideas 
modified by frontier conditions. 


Michael Frank 


When Frank was 35 years old he came to 
the little village of Southport. He had had ex- 
perience as a teacher, supervisor, and admin- 
istrator and was determined to make education 
“as free as the air we breathe”, by having the 
schools organized under state control and sup- 
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ported entirely by taxation. There was of course 
much opposition to his program from the so- 
called higher classes who supported private 
schools and ‘academies. Another group without 
children objected to paying for the education 
of their neighbors’ children. In one debate a 
wealthy citizen exclaimed, “What! I should be 
taxed to pay for the education of the damned 
Dutch and Irish’. Private schools claimed 
vested rights in their fields. So in spite of a 
general approval of education there was a for- 
midable group opposed to free schools. 

When Frank came to Southport he found 
two small district schools and several private 
schools, with the supporters of the latter in a 
majority. Within a year he was a member of 
the local lyceum engaged in debating the ques- 
tion, “Ought common schools be supported by 
taxation upon property?” and a modified form 
of the same problem, “Why should I, who 
have no children, support the children of 
others by taxation upon property?” He helped 
organize a branch of the Society of Free 
School Friends, and was made chairman of a 
committee to draft a code of by-Jaws for the 
district, including, of course, tax support for 
schools. 

In 1840 Frank and C. Latham Sholes, the 
inventor of the typewriter, were established as 
editors of the Southport Telegraph. Immedi- 
ately there appeared a succession of editorials 
encouraging common schools. All of them 
centered around Frank’s basic proposition, ““The 
success of our future welfare and prosperity 
depends more upon the character of our com- 
mon schools than all the natural resources com- 
bined. Where primary education is neglected 
the most fatal consequences to human liberty 
may be expected to follow.” 

In 1844 Frank was elected to the territorial 
legislature where he succeeded in having en- 
acted into law the right of the voters to tax 
themselves for public education. The act was 
applicable only to Southport, and then only 
when approved by a vote of the people. On 
April 30, 1845, approval was secured by a 
vote of 90 to 79. School. was opened in the 
summer in the basement of the Catholic 
Church. No school building had yet been pro- 
vided although «trustees and superintendents 
had been elected. During the year a school 
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house was erected and a system of schools 
established which became the pattern for Wis- 
consin schools. This was the first attempt in 
Wisconsin to form a local school system. With- 
out such a plan there could have been no 
grading, classification of pupils, and local 
supervision. 

There were soon three kinds of school or- 
ganizations in the state, the local school dis- 
trict operating a one-room school; the inde- 
pendent city school system; and the township 
system. The high school had not yet been or- 
ganized, but, when it appeared, a further com- 
plication in management and control was in- 
troduced. The township organization gave way 
to the county superintendency in 1861, but ex- 
cept for that change the pattern of 1849 still 
persists. 


The first legislature set up a commission to 
codify and revise the territorial and state laws 
which were in force at the close of the 1848 
session. Governor Dewey appointed two law- 
yers, Charles Jordan and Charles Baker, and 
Michael Frank, who was not an attorney. It 
fell to him to codify and revise the school 





High School Built at Southport in 1849. 


laws of 1839, 1840, 1841, and 1848. His 
work was made especially difficult by the re- 
strictions imposed in Article X of the Consti- 
tution, but the legislature adopted it without 
many changes. 

Michael Frank thus had become the e.luca- 
tional father of our Wisconsin schools. He 
ranks with Mann, Barnard, Mills, and Pierce 
as founders of the American system of tax- 
supported schools. 











.....PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP..... 





State Supervision 


HE constitutional conventions were in gen- 

eral agreement on the organization of a 
school system, which then was relatively sim- 
ple. They agreed that there should be a state 
supervising officer, whether a commissioner or 
a superintendent. New York had created the 
office of state superintendent in 1813. The po- 
sition was abolished in 1821 and the secretary 
of state was designated to act as state super- 
intendent. In 1854 the position of ‘‘superin- 
tendent of public schools’ was recreated. 
Michigan was the first state (1835) to make 
constitutional provision for the office of “‘su- 
perintendent of public instruction.” Wisconsin 
territory had adopted the Michigan school code 
in 1836 and the members of the constitu- 
tional convention were familiar with the idea 
of a state officer who could collect, analyze, 
and disseminate school statistics, furnish infor- 
mation to local school officers, travel through 
the state to visit schools, organize meetings to 
encourage and counsel teachers, act as a final 
and ultimate authority to enforce the school 
laws, determine all matters in dispute, and in 
general be the authoritative head: of its schools. 


There was considerable debate as to the best 
method of choosing a superintendent. The ex- 
ponents of efficiency were for appointive offi- 
cers, but the majority, being followers of An- 
drew Jackson, believed that as much authority 
as possible should be exercised directly by the 
people. The elective principle was therefore 
applied here as it was to the selection of judges. 
The first section of Article X provided that 
“the supervision of public instruction should be 
vested in the state superintendent and such 
other officers as the legislature shall direct.” 
By establishing the office in the constitution it 
was made permanent and could not be, as it 
had been in New York, subject to the whims 
of the voters, but it also prevented a change in 
the manner of election. The salary was fixed 
at not to exceed $1,200. By various subter- 
fuges it was increased and eventually rose to 
$5,000. By a constitutional amendment in 1902 
the length of the term was extended from two 
to four years, and the position made non- 
partisan by requiring the election to be held 


at the same time as for members of the su- 
preme court. The qualifications, powers, du- 
ties, and compensation were to be prescribed 
by law. At the next session of the legislature 
(1903) the salary was made $5,000. 

The first state superintendent was Eleazer 
Root of Waukesha who had been a member of 
the constitutional convention and who was the 
author of the article on education. He had 
been at the head of ‘female seminaries” in 
Virginia and Missouri and at Carroll College. 
After the county superintendency was estab- 
lished, he held that office. in Fond du Lac 
County. He was nominated by both the Whig 
and Democratic parties and was elected for the 
term of one year. His second term was for 
two years. His first report showed that enroll- 
ment of all the schools was 46,136, the aver- 
age wages of male teachers was $15.22 a 
month and for women, it was $6.92. There 
were 704 public schools and 96 unincorporated 
private schools. 

In the hundred years of statehood 18 men 
have served as state superintendents. Many of 
them after leaving the position went to very 
important posts. Naturally they differed in 
ability, in educational attainment, administra- 
tive capacity, interests ,and accomplishments. 

In 1854 the state superintendent was author- 
ized to appoint an assistant and was given an 
allowance for clerical help. He was made ex- 
officio a member of the boards of regents for 
the university and the normal schools. From 
1866 to 1870 he was secretary of the latter 
board. 

One of the difficulties of his position was 
the lack of authority to enforce his decisions, 
especially where he ruled on appeals from de- 
cisions of the town superintendents fixing dis- 
trict boundaries. The ideas of those who cre- 
ated the position have never been fully real- 
ized, and no one was more aware of the limita- 
tions to his power than the men who have 
held the office of state superintendent. 


Local Supervision 

The schools of 1848 could hardly be called 
a system of education. At the top, following 
the Prussian idea of a highly centralized sys- 
tem, there was a state superintendent who was 
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far removed from the locally controlled, man- 
aged, and supported district schools which had 
come to Wisconsin by way of Michigan, New 
York, and New England. Under the territorial 
organization the schools of each township were 
under the control of three commissioners with 
vague and indefinite supervision by county 
commissioners. 


The idea of a town superintendent, like 
those of New England and New York, was 
carly advocated and in the school laws of 1849 
the office was created. Each town superintend- 
ent was empowered to divide his town into 
school districts and to determine and alter their 
boundaries, to receive and apportion school 
moneys to the districts, to make an annual re- 
port to the county board, to examine and cer- 
tificate teachers, to visit the schools and exam- 
ine the management, teaching, and progress of 
the schools, and to direct the course of study. 
He was paid $1.00 a day for his services. 


These powers were so fundamental that they 
brought about many conflicts with the state 
superintendent who was nominally the final 
authority. Superintendent Ladd in his report of 
1853 said that the method of apportioning 
school money was unfair and unworkable. He 
objected to the right of town superintendents 
to grant teachers’ certificates when the men 
granting them were in many cases incompetent 
or inefficient. Their neglect and indifference 
was also a matter of complaint. Superintendent 
Ladd considered the selection of teachers as 
the most important function of a school ad- 
ministrator. ““The cheapest teacher,” he said, 
“is usually the most expensive in the end.” He 
strongly recommended the county as the proper 
administrative unit, although he acknowledged 
that there was a constitutional requirement for 
the distribution of school funds to towns and 
cities. “If the framers of the constitution,” he 
said, ‘intended to confer this power upon the 
counties instead of towns and cities, it is some- 
what singular that counties passed unnoticed 
while towns and cities are named.” 

Year after year state superintendents recom- 
mended to the legislature the creation of the 
office of county superintendent and the appoint- 
ment of city superintendents under the direc- 
tion of the state superintendent. In 1860 Su- 
perintendent Pickard reported that town clerks 
and superintendents refused to obey his deci- 
sions and declared that their inspection of 
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schools and teachers was almost worthless. At 
last, even in the excitement of the beginning 
ot the Civil War, the legislature acted and in 
1861 abolished the office of town superintend- 
ent and created the county superintendency. 
The duties of examining and licensing ‘teachers 
and the inspection of schools were transferred 
to the county superintendent, while the forma- 
tion and alteration of school districts were to 
be determined by the town board. Teachers in- 
stitutes were to be conducted by the county 
superintendent. 

The first elections for county supetintend- 
ents were held in November of 1861. The term 
of office was for two years and the duties were 
to begin on the first day of the following 
January. The salary was to be fixed by the 
county board of supervisors at from $500 to 
$1,500, depending on the size of the county. 
Those counties with more than 15,000 popula- 
tion could be divided into two districts. Many 
did so, but Dane County is now the only one 
with two districts. In 1875 a law making 
women eligible to school offices was passed 
and three counties, Eau Claire, Oconto, and 
Shawano, elected Miss Agnes Hosford, Miss 
M. M. Comstock and Miss C. A. Magee as 
superintendents although women could not 
vote. The time of election was changed in 
1903 from the fall to the spring election, and 
in 1929 the term was extended to four years. 
The Legislature of 1943 raised the qualifica- 
tions so that a superintendent must be a resi- 
dent of the county, “have taught 2 years in a 
rural, public or in a graded elementary school 
and hold an unlimited state certificate based on 
at least 4 years of accredited scholastic training 
beyond high school, entitling him to teach in 
any public school.” 


Supervising Teachers 

One of the greatest steps in advancing rural 
school teaching was the creation of the posi- 
tion of supervising teacher in 1915. The super- 
visors have been in the first line of defense and 
they have made contributions to the schools as 
great or greater than any other group. 


City Superintendencies 

Since the establishment of the school system 
in Kenosha, there have been independent 
school districts not under the full control of 
state authority. Many of the city superintend- 
ents were lay persons or principals and teach- 





ers with a full load. It was several years be- 
fore the practice of appointing an educator who 
would devote his full time to the superintend- 
ency was accepted by all of the incorporated 
cities of the state. The school board chose the 
superintendent as its educational adviser, but 
even now there are some systems in which a 
lay board attempts to exercise functions which 
clearly belong to the superintendent. On the 
whole the system has developed efficiently and 
has carried the schools forward on a sound 
basis. 

It is apparent now that the development of 
the supervisory work of the state was the re- 
sult of various and contradictory forces which 
resulted in constant compromises between a 
tightly organized system working either from 
the bottom up or down from the top. From 
the beginning and at every step there were ob- 
jections from advocates of a unified system and 
from the partisans of local autonomy. Report 
after report has been made to the people and 
to the legislature recommending a total reor- 
ganization of our schools. In the last few years 
recommendations from survey committees have 
superseded the more loosely drawn reports of 
state superintendents and educational commit- 
tees. Perhaps the most important survey was 
that submitted to the legislature in 1931 which 
recommended a complete overhauling of the 
entire school system. Some of the recommenda- 
tions have been adopted, but they came as 
special and independent laws and not as a re- 
sponse to the survey, although it had some 
influence. 

The Wisconsin Teachers Association in 1876 
made a thorough study which reads as if it 


might have been made in 1947. They found 
many defects in Wisconsin school organiza- 
tions, among others: 


1. Excessive subdivision of territory and local 
independence. 

2. Lack of uniformity in burdens of cost. 

3. Lack of uniformity in character and amount 
of instruction. 

4. Lack of intelligent, permanent, and authori- 
tative supervisors. 


The report recommended: 


1. A non-political State Board of Education of 
11 appointed members. 

2. The State Superintendent to be appointed by 

the Board. 

3. County superintendents to be appointed by 

the State Board. 

4. The organization of district schools on a 

township basis. 

5, Each township to have a central high or 

grammar school. 

6. A uniform state tax so that “the property of 
the State shall educate the children of the 
State.” 

. Uniform state examination of teachers. 

. One-half of state school money to be dis- 
tributed on basis of aggregate attendance. 


con 


The report admitted that it was a centraliz- 
ing as weil as an improvement program and 
that the changes could not all be secured at 
once. No measure “seemed so important for 
the present welfare and future progress of our 
school system as a general state school tax.” 
It is signed by six distinguished Wisconsin 
leaders of education under the chairmanship of 
John Bascom, the president of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

After reading the report and comparing it 
with many modern survey reports, one can 
say, ‘How modern were the ancients and how 
ancient are the moderns.” 
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Teachers and Their Qualifications 

HE basic problem in education is that of 

getting the best possible teachers for the 
classrooms. The methods of selecting and 
licensing teachers in Wisconsin have moved 
from local authorities to a complete control of 
certification by the state superintendent. It took 
90 years to accomplish this necessary centrali- 
zation, for the law placing certification in the 
Department of Public Instruction was not 
passed until 1939. 


230 


In the earliest days, before there was any 
kind of organization and ‘‘public schools’ were 
entirely supported by tuition, any one could set 
up a school. The following correspondence in- 
dicates the low level from which teachers came. 
While probably not typical it shows what was 
possible. 

To Mr. John Lawe & Mr. Louis Grignon, 


Gentlemen,—as I have mentioned to you 
boath, that I intend to keep school being the 
onley means for a Liveleyhood. I shall con- 
cider it a great Obligation if you will favour me 
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in obtaining Scholars, which I promise to do & 
act faithfully my duty as a school Master toward 
them &c. 
Respectfully, Gentlemen your 
J. Bre S. Jacoss, 
Green Bay, 17 October, 1820. 





Green Bay 26th November 1821. 

Dear Lawe,—Your note in answer to mind 
of the 25th inst pleased me mush, as it maid 
me cum to my right sencess; in one part of my 
leter to you I returnd you thanks for your favour 
towards me, and in another part that you abused 
me. I did not mean to say so, it is a mistake 
on my part. I ment to say that you repremanded 
me several times in. regard of the Blotter I kept 
last summer for you and my saying you was 
Jealous about my school I intended to mention 
that you gave me no answer to my note to you 
where I mentioned I would be quite happy if 
you would send your Children to school and I 
should charge you onley one Oollar per Child 
instead of two—and about minding receaiveing 
person with spirits and Whiskey, I was half 
drunk and I maid Ceremonies to get quite so. 

in regard of making out my account against 
you, please to place to my Credit, your’s and 
Mr. Frankes Children 7 Months schooling $84— 
as to my writing for you cupping (copying) 
invoices Ge est les commission que je faiette— 
I did not inteand to ask you aney thing—but as 
I am a poor, reatch and Mr. Porlier has no 
Blanket of 214 Pt. and my Girl as not aney I 
would which (wish) you to Let me have one 
& YY the Coloured Thread and one Dressd 
deer Skin 

To Forgive my errors 
Respectfully yours 
J. Bre. S. JACoBs. 


I shail probably pay you with grain. 

I have 24 Scholar but I suppose half will 
pay and the others will not pay verry well. 

This Letter as been written on the 26 Novemb 
at present 8 December 1821. 


Township Control 


Under the first state school code the town 
superintendents examined and licensed teach- 
ers with no state regulations of any kind 
These men usually had little more “‘book- 
learning’ than the applicant, and sometimes 
they were almost illiterate. One such superin- 
tendent is reported to have opened a geography 
to the map of Europe and asked the. teacher, 
“What color is France ?’’—apparently he could 
read a little. 

The other side of the picture is in a report 
to the state superintendent which one of the 
town officers wrote of an applicant, ‘She is a 
good natural reader, spells well, writes a fair 
legible hand, but is very deficient in Arith- 
metic, Grammer, and Geography. In answer 
to the question, ‘By what other names is the 
Earth known,” she said, “By the names of 
Globe, Hemisphere, and New World.” 
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Other reports asked for better teachers, for 
experienced teachers, for qualified teachers. 
One says, ‘There is a great scarcity of experi- 
enced teachers. We often have to hire mere 
boys to teach our winter schools.” “Often have 
I had this inquiry, What shall we do? for 
teachers we must have.” And this, “I have 
great distrust of the ability of these half- 
fledged teachers who are thronging the coun- 
try. Some of them may, and indeed do, suc- 
ceed; but the majority of them fail—if not in 
getting through a term of school, in doing 
any good.” 

One report probably summed up the main 
difficulty thus, “Able teachers are not easily 
found, and they probably will not be for a 
while to come. In the country, where schools 
are taught for a few months only every year, 
teaching cannot become a profession and the 
task is undertaken by young men and ladies 
who enter upon it as a temporary business, 
and do not make any great effort to improve 
themselves as teachers. Perhaps to make good 
teachers more common, something should be 
done to render their situation more desirable.” 
The quotations are from the annual report of 
State Superintendent A. Constantine Barry 
made in 1856. 

The same report focused statistical evidence 
on “teachers wages’—they had not yet 
achieved the dignity of “‘salaries.” In 1852 the 
average wages of male teachers was $15.83 a 
month while female teachers received $8.64. 
(The designation of ‘men’ and “women” was 
seldom used in the old reports, although some- 
times one finds “‘ladies’” and ‘“gentlemen.’’) 
These wages represent an increase from $15.22 
for males and $6.92 for females reported in 
1849. The average school year was 5I4 
months. 


School Buildings 


School houses didn’t offer much prospect of 
a happy environment to the early teachers. In 
1852 there were 1,730 buildings—66 of brick, 
74 of stone, 812 were framed, and the re- 
mainder (778) were log houses. Six hundred 
and ten had no blackboards. The majority had 
no apparatus, and were devoid of any thing 
like comfortable furniture. The value of these 
school buildings was $261,986.32, an average 
of $168.88 per building. One school clerk re- 
ported the value of the school house as two 
cents. This probably represents the low point 
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in physical plants. The first issue of the W2s- 
consin Journal of Education in 1856 has re- 
pofts of new buildings; at Waukesha, ‘‘one of 
the best school edifices in the State. It is built 
ot stone—two stories high, and finished in the 
best manner.”; at Beloit “there will be erected 
during the next summer a school edifice for 
another Union school, which it is said will 
surpass anything of the kind in the state.” 
Something was being done “to make the situa- 
tion more desirable,” even to having ‘‘edifices” 
for schools. 


Certification of Teachers 

After the creation of the office of county 
superintendent in 1861 the next step was obvi- 
ously that of giving him power of certification. 
The first law providing for granting certifi- 
cates was accordingly passed in 1862. It an- 
nulled all certificates granted by town super- 
intendents. 

Three grades of certificates were created and 

examinations were to be given by the county 
superintendent in “moral character, learning, 
and ability to teach.” The lowest, or third 
grade certificate, required passing grades in 
orthoepy, orthography, reading, penmanship, 
intellectual and written arithmetic, primary 
grammar, and geography; for a second grade 
certificate grammatical analysis, phyisology, 
physical geography, elementary algebra, United 
States history, and theory and practice of teach- 
ing. The top, or first grade certificate, added 
to these higher algebra, geometry, and natural 
philosophy. 
- A third or second grade certificate was good 
for one year and a first grade for two years. All 
were limited to the county in which the cer- 
tificate was issued. 

The first reports after this law was passed 
showed that county superintendents had issued 
5,898 third grade, 151 second grade, and 61 
first grade certificates. Among those who se- 
cured the highest certificate that year were two 
men who later became normal school presi- 
dents, Duncan McGregor and Warren D. 
Parker, and a distinguished city superintendent, 
Charles T. Viebahn. No reports were made by 
city superintendents who were still authorized 
to examine and certificate teachers as had the 
town superintendents. City superintendents re- 
tained this power until 1939, although in the 
latter years they seldom exercised it. 
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State Certification 

In 1868 a state board of examiners was cre- 
ated with power to issue certificates good in 
any county. Eventually this form of certificate 
was extended to five years, and the highest was 
good for the life of the holder. To secure the 
life certificate was the highest ambition of 
many an early schoolmaster, for it was equiva- 
lent in the popular mind to the modern Ph.D. 
as representing. the supreme attainment of a 
school teacher. 

Changes in certification laws were made in 
1901 by adding as requirements an examina- 
tion in the elements of agriculture and the 
Manual of the state course of study for ele- 
mentary schools. The Manual soon became the 
most authoritative book on teaching. Other 
changes were made as needs of the schools 
were modified. 

In 1909 a new idea in certification was in- 
troduced by requiring as a prerequisite for all 
examinations, . attendance at a _ professional 
school for teachers for at least six weeks. In 
1913 this was increased to two years beyond 
the eighth grade, one year of which must be 
devoted to professional subjects. It became 
effective July 1, 1915, but was not retroactive. 
In 1919 the laws were again modified by re- 
quiring two years of high school education 
and in 1921 this was increased to high school 
graduation with a year of professional train- 
ing. Eventually in 1939 the entire procedure 
was abolished by giving all certificating power 
to the state superintendent. Teachers exami- 
nations practically became obsolete. Nearly all 
certificates to teach are now based upon gradua- 
tion from a Wisconsin state teachers college, 
a county normal school, Stout Institute, the 
University of Wisconsin with a university 
teachers certificate, and other accredited col- 
leges which have met certain professional re- 
quirements. 

Teaching was of course for many a transient 
and temporary job, an economic expedient of- 
fering a little ready money to young people on 
their way to another occupation or to con- 
tinue their education. Many used teaching as 
“a stepping stone to something lower.’’ When 
they left teaching they became an important 
influence in developing the cultural pattern of 
the state. The most casual study of the biog- 
raphies of men and women who became promi- 
nent in Wisconsin history reveals an amazing 
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number who taught school while studying for 
a profession—law, medicine, engineering, the 
ministry, or who through teaching accumulated 
a little capital for a business venture. And 
thousands of Wisconsin mothers were once 
school teachers. They were generally the bet- 
ter pupils, with a zeal for learning, a love of 
books, and a good deal of ambition. When 
they left teaching they carried over a belief in 
schools and a desire to extend and improve 
them. 

More than this they were leaders in sup- 
porting libraries, lyceums, forums, and every 
cultural enterprise which would make better 
communities and a better state. Today they are 
serving in all sorts of capacities without com- 
pensation and often at considerable personal 
sacrifice. Sometimes an ex-teacher on a board 
of education is too officious, but for every 
one of this kind there are thousands who 
serve with no thought except to make the 
schools like those they dreamed of before they 
left the schoolroom for more remunerative 
callings. It may be that we have underempha- 
sized this influence and have been too ready 
to quarrel with requirements so easy that un- 
prepared boys and girls could change during 
vacation from pupil to teacher. There were 
compensating social values, actual and poten- 
tial, in this experience. Some one should study 
the unique contribution of ex-teachers to our 
Wisconsin heritage. 


Institutes 


For many years teachers’ institutes were the 
principal agency for the instruction of teachers. 
For rural teachers the institute was the only 
opportunity to review and extend their knowl- 
edge of subject matter and to learn better 
methods of management and instruction. 

The first institute in America was conducted 
by Henry Barnard in 1839 at Hartford, Con- 
necticut. The states of New York, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, and Massachusetts soon set up 
statewide institute programs. Henry Barnard 
in his addresses to the Wisconsin constitutional 
convention urged their establishment in Wis- 
consin. He believed they had a real function 
to perform until a regular and complete sys- 
tem of normal schools could be established, 
and then they would become an organic part 
of normal instruction. Indeed, Superintendent 
Ladd designated institutes as “temporary nor- 
mal schools.” 
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Institutes usually continued from two to ten 
days, and in some cases six weeks. They en- 
rolled as high as 300 teachers. The longer 
term became practically a summer school. A 
rather elaborate program was projected, and at 
their height the institutes had the services of 
the best school men and women of the state. 

During the administration of Supt. L. D. 
Harvey institutes reached their peak. He de- 
veloped a school for institute conductors with 
a highly organized and detailed course of study 
to be given in every teachers’ institute. It was 
built around his famous, although now almost 
forgotten, four fundamental propositions. The 
recitation was then the center of all school 
activity and was called ‘The heart of the 
school.” 

The propositions were: 

1. The teacher must have in mind a definite 
purpose or purposes to be realized in the 
next recitation. 

2. The teacher must have in mind the things 
which must be known or done in order to 
realize the purposes of the recitation. 

3. The teacher must determine what of the 
things falling under proposition two the 
pupil now knows or can do. 

4. The teacher must determine what the things 
enumerated under two the pupil still has to 


learn or to do and the order in which they 
should be known or done. 


Testing, teaching, drilling, and assignment 
were reduced to a system of law and order 
almost as dogmatic as Herbart’s five formal 
steps, then the educational panacea for Ameri- 
can schools. 

The institutes served Wisconsin well for 
over 70 years until displaced by summer 
schools, teachers’ associations, supervisors’ 
meetings, and the requirement that all teachers 
must be graduates of an accredited institution 
for teacher education. 


Training at the University 

The first legislature without much opposi- 
tion passed an act ‘‘to establish the University 
of Wisconsin” under the management of a 
board of regents of 12 members. In January 
of 1849 the regents passed an “ordinance”, 
ratified by the legislature in February, to estab- 
lish a normal department. State Superintend- 
ent Root in his first report emphasized the 
necessity for making the “‘ordinance’’ effective. 
With such a department and with a system of 
teachers’ institutes he felt that present needs 
for educating teachers could be met. It is in- 
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teresting to note that this legislature also char- 
tered the Jefferson County Normal School 
which, however, never materialized. 

This ordinance is notable since it created a 
normal professorship “to render instruction in 
the art of teaching, comprising the most ap- 
proved methods of inculcating knowledge and 
administering the discipline of the common 
school; and in such branches of study as may 
best prepare the pupils in this department for 
their honorable and useful vocation as edu- 
cators of the popular mind.” The intention of 
the board of regents was “to make the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin subsidiary to the great 
cause of popular education, by making it, 
through the normal department, the nursery of 
the educators of the popular mind, and the 
central point of union and harmony to the 
educational interests of the commonwealth.” 

During those early years when the Univer- 
sity was struggling for survival and the nor- 
mal department existed only on paper, the 
board of regents, on December 24, 1855, ap- 
propriated $500 for a chair of normal instruc- 
tion and assigned the duties to Prof. Daniel 
Read, then professor of English. For five 
months he was to give a course in teaching in 
addition to his other classes. In the other seven 
months he was to condyct teachers’ institutes 
throughout the State. Chancellor J. H. Lathrop 
in his report to the regents said “an appropria- 
tion of $2,000 (from the School Fund) would 
enable the Board to perfect the system and 
offer to the public a normal organization un- 
surpassed elsewhere, at a moiety of the ex- 
penditure it would require to set up a normal 
school separate from the University, which 
could not be expected to perform the work so 
well.” The appropriation was not made. 

Eighteen students were enrolled the first 
year and 28 the second. The number seems 
small, but the total enrollment of the Univer- 
sity in 1855 was 118 men, with a faculty of 
seven in the College of Science, Letters, and 
Art. Co-education had to wait several years 
before it was reluctantly accepted. Enrollments 
in the Normal departments during the first 
seven years were as follows: 
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The department was not on a full uni- 
versity basis, for completion of the course of 
two years entitled the student to a “First Class 
English Certificate’ but not to a diploma. 

The department was discontinued in 1867 
with the glowing anticipations of Chancellor 
Lathrop unrealized and his objection to sep- 
arate normal schools overridden. The Normal 
School at Platteville had opened and White- 
water had now been definitely designated by 
the Board of Regents of Normal Schools as a 
second normal school. The first experiment in 
teacher training had failed. 


Academy System of Training 


The pioneers transplanted the academy sys- 
tem of New England and New York to Wis- 
consin to provide education above the ele- 
mentary level. Before and during the Civil 
War local academies were almost the only 
schools to prepare young people for college 
and for teaching. Although colleges were 
chartered in relatively large numbers most of 
them were never organized and only a few of 
these survived. They were privately controlled 
and had many financial difficulties, especially 
those established by churches. A few high 
schools were locally created and supported and 
with the academies and the University fur- 
nished the only opportunities for teacher train- 
ing until the Platteville Normal School was 
opened in 1866. 


Superintendent Barry in his report for the 
year 1858 predicted the failure of the Academy 
system for teacher training, for he was con- 
vinced that the plan was impracticable, pre- 
mature, and ill-advised. 

However, the Board of Regents designated 
certain academies, high schools, and colleges 
as normal training institutions and voted to 
engage a competent person to determine ,the 
quality of their work. By an agreement with 
the University Board of Regents Henry Bar- 
nard was elected Chancellor of the University 
and Professor of Normal Instruction and Gen- 
cral Agent of the Board of Regents of Normal 
Schools. His salary was $2,500. Since the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin was committed to the edu- 
cation of teachers as a principal function by 
“making the University of Wisconsin subsidiary 
to the great cause of popular education” it 
seemed a very reasonable and sensible arrange- 
ment. He had advocated in his address to the 
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Constitutional Convention the linking of Uni- 
versity and Normal Schools. 

Henry Barnard was the peer of the more 
famous Horace Mann; his career although less 
spectacular was at least as productive. He was 
a gradutae of Yale, a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, and a lawyer who had 20 years of edu- 
cational experience behind him when he was 
invited to come to Wisconsin. He was 27 when 
he became the first Secretary of the Board of 
Commissioners of Common Schools in Con- 
necticut in the year that Horace Mann was com- 
pleting his first year in a similar position in 
Massachusetts. In. 1843 he became State Su- 
perintendent of Schools in Rhode Island, which 
office he resigned after six years because of 
poor health. In 1850 he went back to Con- 
necticut as State Superintendent. The next year 
he received the degree of LL.D. from Yale, 
from Harvard, and from Union College. In 
i855 he founded the American Journal of 
Education which continued until 1882. He had 
written books on School Architecture, Normal 
Schools, and Education in Europe. In all of 
the United States there was no other person 
so well qualified to do the spade work that 
was needed in Wisconsin. 


Although he was elected in July, 1858, ill 
health prevented him from beginning his work 
here until May, 1859. He was formally in- 
ducted as Chancellor at the fifth commencement 
on July 27 and greeted as a messiah. The state 
superintendent, Lyman C. Draper, ecstatically 
reported, ‘He comes to us ripe in educational 
experience and is devoting the best years of his 
life to the honor and glory of Wisconsin.” 

“As a promoter of the cause of education, 
the career of Dr. Barnard has no precedent 
and no parallel. We have reason to felicitate 
ourselves on the acquirement of such a man. 
It ought to form a new era in our State 
history.” 

This is not the place for a detailed report 
of his brief service in Wisconsin which was 
terminated by a nervous breakdown in May of 
1860. Nominally he served two years in Wis- 
consin, but his active service was limited to a 
little more than 12 months. His activities at 
the University were largely confined to making 
reports and recommendations. Among other 
things he asked the regents to develop the nor- 
mal department and to stress public health, 
agriculture, architecture, and other industrial 
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pursuits. He suggested that no more dormi- 
tories be built, but ironically Barnard Hall, a 
dormitory for girls, is his memorial. He rec- 
ommended that students be classified by indi- 
vidual studies, not by years of attendance, and 
that degrees be awarded after examination 
without regard to the place where the studies 
were pursued. Obviously such a sensible pro- 
gram was not accepted and education went in 
the opposite direction toward standardized 
credits and Carnegie units. 

The University authorities felt that they suf- 
fered for lack of guidance and complained that 
Barnard’s connection with the University was 
nominal. “During the two years he held the 
position of Chancellor, he never gave a lecture 
or heard a reci- 
tation, and the 
students met 
but once in the 
chapel.’’ In 
fairness, it 
should be said 
that he had ac- 
cepted the 
chancel- 
lorship with 
the under- 
standing that 
he was not to 
engage in 
teaching. The 
Wisconsin 
Journal of 
Education said 
of him that though often absent “he had done 
not a little to elevate the university in the 
estimation of the people of this state.” 


Henry Barnard 


Barnard’s work in teacher education was 
largely limited to conducting teachers’ insti- 
tutes and editing educational journals. 

Eleven institutions received from the Board 
$10,152 for reporting an enrollment of 564 
in the normal departments. No check on these 
reports was made because of the pressure of 
other duties of the agent. Twenty institutions 
had in 1860 set up such classes with a re- 
ported attendance of 793° pupils. The Board 
had now engaged Charles H. Allen as assistant 
agent to visit and inspect the work of the nor- 
mals. His report was very critical and the 
Board was naturally greatly dissatisfied. Only 
232 pupils attended normal classes, although 
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more than three times as many were certified 
as attending. In some of the academies not a 
single pupil was actually enrolled in the nor- 
mal department although many were reported. 
Pupils were described as deficient in orthog- 
raphy and other fundamentals, and in general 
the instruction was found poor and ineffective. 

Although Superintendent Barry had clearly 
pointed out what the results would be, the 
Board felt that it had been exploited, report- 
ing that “The fund put at the disposal of the 
Board is intended for the encouragement of 
Normal instruction and it should not be wasted 
or frittered away on encouraging the forma- 
tion of classes where such instruction is ineffi- 
ciently given or totally neglected.” The second 
experiment failed. 


Normal Schools 

These expedients for educating teachers hav- 
ing been unsuccessful, in 1866 the legislature 
incorporated the Board of Regents of Normal 
Schools who at once proceeded to establish 
normal schools ia different parts of the state. 
It had previously been decided that a normal 
school should be located in each of the six 
congressional districts. Local communities were 
authorized to offer sites and make donations 
for building and support. Proposals came from 
almost every city but offers from Platteville 
and Whitewater were accepted. At Platteville 
an academy which was in successful operation 
was offered to the regents and was promptly 
accepted. The first normal school was opened 
in 1863 in the academy building with Charles 
H. Allen, then in charge of the department of 
theory and practice of elementary education at 
the University of Wisconsin as president. 

The first faculty consisted of the president 
and four teachers. In this year there were 99 
students in the normal department, 41 in the 
preparatory, and 70 in the model school. The 
first diplomas were issued in June, 1869, to six 
men and four women. 

The curriculum was pretty heavily loaded 
with academic subjects, but it is to be remem- 
bered high schools. had not yet been formally 
organized and admission was by examination 
in the branches then required for a third grade 
certificate. It was necessary to have “clear and 
well defined knowledge of the subjects taught 
in our public schools.’ In the model school all 
students were required “to teach and train, 
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putting into practice and thoroughly testing 
the theories learned, and subjecting themselves 
to the criticisms of teachers and fellow pupils.” 

The second normal school was opened at 
Whitewater in 1868. Seven more were estab- 
lished as follows: Oshkosh, 1871; River Falls, 
1875; Milwaukee, 1885; Stevens Point, 1894; 
Superior, 1896; La Crosse, 1909; and Eau 
Claire, 1916. 

Until 1925 they were called normal schools 
and most courses were two years in length. 
That year the legislature authorized a change 
in name and the extension of the courses to 
four years and authorized the granting of the 
degree of Bachelor of Education. The board 
promptly designated them as Teachers Colleges 
and extended most courses to four years. Sub- 
sequently the degree of B.S. was authorized 
and the board was empowered to set up gradu- 
ate courses with the degrees usually given for 
such courses. 


County Normal Schools 


The range between the best and poorest 
teachets was always greatest in the one-room 
district school, generally referred to as the 
country school. Before the change from town 
to county supervision there was no attempt to 
determine statewide standards for teachers, and 
then it was a long and difficult struggle to 
secure adequate standards for teachers of rural 
schools. 

Teachers institutes, examinations, and read- 
ing circles helped somewhat but not until the 
turn of the century was the first specialized 
school for training country school teachers 
established. A rather feeble attempt was made 
in 1885 to see that some instruction in teaching 
methods was available in high schools, although 
the average country school teacher had not grad- 
uated from a high school and had but little 
formal education above the eighth grade. 
Many of these teachers were naturally inter- 
ested in books and had done a good deal to 
improve themselves. A few high schools estab- 
lished regular courses for teachers either in the 
last year of the high school course or as a post 
graduate offering. These courses had a tem- 
porary value but were finally discontinued. 

As early as 1894 C. E. Patzer, then county 
superintendent of Manitowoc County, began 
a campaign to have the county board of super- 
visors authorize a training school for the 
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country school teachers of that county. It did 
not materialize but in 1897 Marathon County 
made an appropriation for such a school, which 
however was. not finally opened until 1899 and 
then only because the legislature had authorized 
the establishment of two such schools and 
granted special aids for their support. Super- 
vision of these schools was placed in the office 
of the state superintendent. By successive laws 
their number was increased until at one time 
there were 32 such schools. Several have been 
discontinued, but the need for them persists. 
They have been generally devoted to the spe- 
cific task for which they were created, and in 
almost every county where county training 
schools were set up they extended their influ- 
ence into one-room schools by what is now 
referred to as in-service education. They have 
met a real need and will continue to do so for 
many years, whatever reorganization takes 
place, for this year there are about 2,500 per- 


sons teaching in rural schools who do not meet 
the lowest requirement for a teachers certifi- 
cate. Rural departments in the teachers colleges 
have much the same problems and are alone 
unable to meet the needs for properly trained 
teachers. 


After a century the rural teacher problem 
has not been solved although much progess 
has been made since John G. Saxe described 
the pedagogue of long ago. 


Right learned is ye Pedagogue, 
Fulle apt to reade and spelle; 
And eke to teach ye parts of speeche, 

And strap ye urchins well. 


Daye after daye for little paye, 
He teacheth what he can, 

And bears ye yoke, to please ye folk, 
And ye committeeman. 


Ah! many crosses hath he borne, 
And many trials found. 

Ye while he trudged ye district through, 
And boarded rounde and rounde. 





..- -BBUCATION FOR EVERFORE..... 





High Schools 

LTHOUGH the people of Wisconsin 
A generally accepted the principle that edu- 
cation is a public function and that schools 
should be supported by taxation it was not so 
easily put into practice. 

Happily the concept was a part of the social 
inheritance of the builders of Wisconsin, native 
and foreign born alike, but it took strong and 
able leaders to translate it into action. Men 
like Henry Barnard, Eleazer Root, and Michael 
Frank were largely responsible for the incor- 
poration of the principle in the state constitu- 
tion. Barnard outlined it, Root wrote the for- 
mula in Article X, and Frank was the driving 
power and constant and effective advocate. 
One might almost describe their combined 
activities as the flowering of the free school 
idea in the Old Northwest. 

There were other obstacles to be overcome 
before the ideal of an educational ladder reach- 
ing from kindergarten through the university 
could be realized. The notions that the masses 
needed little formal education or none at all, 
and that any education beyond the rudiments 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic would drive 
young people away from manual labor were 
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not uncommon. It was also argued that any 
school beyond the elementary level was not a 
concern of the state. These opinions did much 
to retard the upward extension of the common 
school system. Legally the right of a school 
board to establish high schools without express 
statutory authority was not judicially settled 
until 1872 by the Supreme Court of Michigan 
in a decision commonly referred to as the Kala- 
mazoo High School Case. The opinion of 
Judge Cooley in this case ranks with the pro- 
visions of the Ordinance of 1787 in determin- 
ing the right to extend educational opportunity 
to all classes through schools ‘as good, indeed, 
for the poorest boy of the state as the rich 
man can furnish his children with all his 
wealth”. 

The substance of the decision is in this sen- 
tence, ‘““We content ourselves with the state- 
ment that nowhere in our state policy, in our 
constitution or in our laws, do we find the pri- 
mary school districts restricted in the branches 
of knowledge which their officers may cause 
to be taught, or the grade of instruction that 
may be given, if the voters consent in regular 
form to bear the expense and raise the taxes 
for the purpose.” 
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Another moot question settled in this case 
was the power of a school board to employ a 
superintendent. This right was affirmed as em- 
phatically as was the authority to establish high 
schools. 


The Supreme Court of Illinois and many 
other states soon followed the findings of the 
Kalamazoo Case and thus judicially established 
the high school as a part of the public school 
system. Wisconsin had by implication accepted 
high schools under the constitutional provision 
for the establishment of academies, although 
not formally by legislative enactment until 
1875. 


The territorial legislatures had authorized 
the establishment of universities at Belmont, 
Green Bay, and Madison. Academies and semi- 
naries were incorporated at Beloit, Racine, Mil- 
waukee, Mineral Point, Cassville, Waukesha, 
Delavan, Platteville, and Madison. After the 
organization of the state the University of Wis- 
consin was created by an act of the legislature 
approved July 26, 1848. Numerous academies 
and colleges were given corporate rights, 
although many of them never passed the dream 
stage. The academies were usually private or 
semi-public institutions under stock company 
control and were frequently sponsored by a 
religious organization. Their announcements— 
and some of them were as flamboyant as the 
patent medicine advertisements—emphasized 
their purpose as preparation for college. Many 
also appealed to those who wanted a liberal 
and classical education or preliminary prepara- 
tion for the professions. In their later years 
they also offered commercial courses and in- 
struction in all of the branches required for 
passing examinations for teachers certificates. 
The quality of teaching in the academies varied 
from superior to sheer educational quackery. 
On the whole they rendered a real service to 
the state long before high schools were estab- 
lished. Contrary to common opinion the high 
school did not grow out of the academy, but 
gradually displaced it and weakened its influ- 
ence. The high school as we know it is in- 
digenous to the United States and is our most 
distinctive contribution to public education. 


The university and the elementary schools 
developed out of two widely separated con- 
cepts but with a partial vacuum between them. 
The university extended downward by setting 
up a preparatory department, while the ele- 


mentary school developed a graded system 
whose upper or “grammar grades” slowly 
evolved into high schools. 

As soon as there were children enough in a 
school district for more than one teacher a 
division into classes, forms, or grades was 
made with the Prussian scheme of eight grades 
as the ideal. As might have been expected the 
Southport schools were promptly graded and 
the higher classes were known as the high 
school. In 1850, a year after Frank had put 
this high school into operation, Manitowoc and 
Fond du Lac moved their grammar grades up 
to the high school level. As yet there was no 
explicit legal sanction for such a movement, 
but it developed its own momentum. 

Before the beginning of the Civil War Wis- 
consin had 50 graded schools. Most of them 
had high school departments with the com- 
monly accepted academy courses forming their 
curricula. Many of them were high schools in 
name only, loosely connected with the grades 
below and not quite meeting college or uni- 
versity. Subjects were taught from textbooks 
without laboratories or apparatus. Such books 
as Steele’s “Fourteen Weeks in Chemistry” 
were recited upon by the old question-and- 
answer method. The instruction, of course, was 
limited, verbal, and superficial except when an 
unusually capable teacher supplemented the 
text by collecting specimens, observing natural 
phenomena, and using library books. The 
courses generally included Latin and Greek, 
mathematics, rhetoric, word-study, declama- 
tions, literary history, logic, ethics, history, and 
civics. Emphasis was upon preparation for col- 
lege and so attracted more boys than girls, for 
co-education was practically unknown before 
1860. 

The first class in Wisconsin to graduate from 
a high school received diplomas from Superin- 
tendent John G. McMynn at Racine on De- 
cember 24, 1857. They numbered ten. Ninety 
years later almost 30,000 boys and girls gradu- 
ated from the high schools of Wisconsin. This 
was indeed an educational revolution. 

The first high school in Milwaukee was 
opened on January 1, 1868, with an enroll- 
ment of 128, all but 17 of whom were from 
the public schools. 

It has been pointed out by many educational 
historians that every major war is followed by 
an educational advance. The first years follow- 
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ing the Civil War, known as the Reconstruc- 
tion period, did not result in immediate action, 
but within a decade dreams of universal high 
schools began to take form. The Legislature of 
1875 passed the first effective high school law. 
There were then 27 independent city school 
systems maintaining high schools. This act ap- 
propriated $25,000 for state aid to two types 
of high schools. Cities with a population of 
6,000 or over were authorized to offer courses 
four years in length while others were limited 
to three years. Eleven high schools were estab- 
lished under this law. Fifteen years later there 
were 166 high schools in operation, with an 
attendance of 11,994 taught by 330 principals 
and assistants. The average salary of principals 
was $900 and of assistants $463. 

Although the principal purpose of the high 
school was preparation for college many gradu- 
ates had difficulty in passing entrance examina- 
tions. The Legislature of 1872 passed a law 
requiring the University of Wisconsin to admit 
all Wisconsin high school graduates without 
examination. That year eleven students were 
admitted under this legislative requirement. 

In 1885 the state superintendent was given 
authority “to exercise such personal supervi- 
sion, and make such personal inspection of the 
work of the free high schools as they seem to 
require, and other duties of his office may war- 
rant’. In 1891 he was authorized to approve 
the legal qualifications of principals and assist- 
ants and to refuse state aid to those schools 
which employed unqualified’ teachers. Two 
years before this he had been authorized to 
appoint an assistant to visit, inspect, and super- 
vise high schools, and help towns, in which 
there were no graded schools, to organize and 
maintain a high school. 

Since this was a difficult assignment for one 
person the need of formal instruction for or- 
ganization and teaching was apparent. This 
was supplied by a High School Manual which 
had almost as much influence upon high school 
instruction as the Common School Manual had 
in the elementary school field. The manual was 
the combined result of work by the state de- 
partment and members of the University staff. 

In the next year, 1894, there appeared one 
of the most influential educational documents 
ever issued in the United States, the Report of 
the Committee of Ten sponsored by the Na- 
tional Education Association. President Eliot 
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of Harvard was the chairman and leading col- 
lege teachers of the United States assisted in 
preparing the various subject matter reports. 
Nominally agreeing that the purpose of the 
high school was not mainly that of college 
preparation, they cancelled it by saying that the 
same subjects taught in the same way consti- 
tuted the best preparation for life. They ap- 
proved “the dogma of formal discipline” by 
urging that mental training was a principal 
outcome of every academic subject. Mr. Dooley, 
the philosopher of the early 1900's, rewrote 
this philosophy by saying ‘It don’t make so 
much difference what a boy studies so long as 
he don’t like it’. They recommended better 
correlation of subjects, and then set up a stand- 
ard five hour period per week for each subject. 
Twenty recitation periods per week were rec- 
ommended with double periods for laboratory 
work. They thus set the pattern for the Car- 
negie unit system of credits with 16 units nec- 
essary for graduation—most of them specific 
and required. Each subject was considered 
equivalent to any other if presented success- 
fully for the same length of time. This report 
had a far-reaching effect on high schools, and 
still has. 

In 1894 the system of accrediting for col- 
lege entrance had so far advanced that a group 
of college men in the mid-west organized an 
accrediting organization known as the North 
Central Association of Schools ‘and Colleges. 
By 1900 it had began to be effective in Wis- 
consin and has exerted a powerful influence 
on the high schools in its territory. 


Various modifications of the high school pro- 
gram have originated in Wisconsin, but by 
and large, our high schools follow the pattern 
of the schools west of the Appalachians. The 
lack of close articulation between the high 
schools and colleges has always been a problem 
to both, and many efforts since the Report of 
the Committee of Ten and the organization of 
regional accrediting agencies have been made 
to solve it. One of the answers was the junior 
high school which has been useful in larger 
school systems although it has not been gen- 
erally accepted in Wisconsin. A similar move- 
ment to establish junior colleges has made much 
headway in some states, but has not as yet gone 
very far here. 

A common criticism of the early high schools 
was that they were for the well-to-do only. So 
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serious did this criticism become that in 1891, 
State Superintendent Wells made a survey of 
the 183 high schools then operating to deter- 
mine the occupations and financial standing of 
the parents of high school pupils. The answers 
showed that children of farmers led with 1,623 
farmer families, day laborers were second with 
659, merchants third with 385, and 361 wid- 
ows supported high school students. Only 20 
teacher families were represented, apparently 
teachers were very young or were unmarried. 
Of the professions, physicians led with 80; 
ministers numbered 72; dentists 16; and edi- 
tors 18. Lawyers and engineers tied with 16 
each. The thoroughness of the study is shown 
by the reporting of 112 saloon keepers and 
two ‘‘worthless drunkards’. The investigation 
and the incomes and tax assessment studies 
which accompanied it revealed that the high 
school was emphatically the school of the poor 
man and of those in moderate circumstances. 

The demand for a more “practical educa- 
tion” resulted in the introduction of manual 
training, domestic science, agriculture, com- 
mercial work, and the like. These subjects 
were promoted by granting of state aid. Music 
and drawing were often referred to as “fads”, 
and met with a good deal of resistance until 
they moved out of their formal and academic 
disguises and became real cultural influences 
in the lives of the pupils, the school, and the 
community. Bands, orchestras, choruses, and 
stage presentations gave the extra-curricular 
activities social prestige. Athletics, of course, 
needed none. The Wisconsin Interscholastic 
Athletic Association grew out of the need for 
the control of sports. 

The modern high school in Wisconsin is 
legally just 73 years old. Its growth since 1900 
has been astounding as now about three out of 
four boys and girls of high school age in Wis- 
consin attend secondary schools. Reports to the 
state superintendent for the school year 1946— 
47 showed that enrollment in the 464 high 
schools of Wisconsin was 141,919 and the 
number of teachers was 6,328. The reported 
cost of operation and maintenance was 
$22,259,536.12. 


Vocational and Adult Education 

Leaders in industry, labor, and education 
were not satisfied with the incorporation of 
manual training for cultural purposes in the 
school curriculum. There was a growing senti- 
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ment throughout the country for definite train- 
ing for vocations. In 1906 the Milwaukee 
trades school, a private institution, was started 
by local manufacturing firms. In 1907 the Wis- 
consin legislature passed a law authorizing 
cities to establish trade schools as part of the 
public school system. The city of Milwaukee 
immediately took over the Milwaukee trade 
school. The State of Wisconsin thus became 
the first state of the union to authorize public 
trade schools, and Milwaukee became: the first 
city in the United States to operate a public 
trade school. 


It was predicted that many such trade schools 
would be set up in the cities of Wisconsin. 
But the public trade school development in 
Wisconsin ended with the Milwaukee school, 
which is still in operation and flourishing as a 
full-time school for young people of high 
school age. The reason that the system did not 
expand in Wisconsin is probably the fact that 
four years later a new system was set up, based 
on a different principle. 


The new, system grew out of the investiga- 
tion and recommendations of an interim com- 
mittee appointed by the Legislature of 1909. 
In accordance with the recommendations of 
the committee made after careful study of 
materials which the reference library had col- 
lected for their use and after Dr. Charles Mc- 
Carthy had spent months in Europe and the 
British Isles studying developments there at 
first hand, the Legislature of 1911 provided 
for a State Board of Industrial Education. The 
board was composed of the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, the Deans of the Ex- 
tension Division and the Engineering College 
of the University, and six members to be ap- 
pointed by the governor: three employers and 
three employees. The law provided that “In 
every town or village or city of over 5000 
inhabitants there shall be, and in towns, cities, 
and villages of less than 5000 inhabitants there 
may be, a local board of industrial education 
whose duty it shall be to foster and establish 
and maintain industrial, commercial, continua- 
tion, and evening schools.” This board was to 
consist of the city superintendent of schools 
and four other members appointed by the local 
school board: two employers and two em- 
ployees. These schools were to be financed by 
local funds from a mill tax supplemented by 
state aid. 
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Whenever such schools were established in 
a community, all the young people 14 to 16 
years of age not enrolled in full-time schools 
and not high school graduates must attend not 
less than five hours a week. A companion law 
brought apprenticeship into the class of public 
education agencies. The Industrial Commission 
was directed to develop apprenticeships, super- 
vise the making of contracts, and the giving 
of instruction on the job; and the new part- 
time school system was directed to provide re- 
lated instruction for a definite number of hours 
per week to all indentured apprentices. Young 
people could be apprenticed after reaching the 
age of 16. 

The new educational agency thus started out 
with the purpose and philosophy to which it 
has adhered in the 37 years of its existence. 
Many changes have occurred in details, but 
not in the principle on which it is based—that 
of taking care locally of the educational needs 
of the working population on a part-time basis. 

Such changes as have come have grown nat- 
urally out of state and community needs. In 
1915 the required school attendance was 
changed to a period of four hours a week—a 
half-day—to the age of 17. In 1917 this was 
changed to eight hours a week—a day a week— 
still to the age of 17; and in 1921 to half-time 
to the age of 16 and eight hours a week to the 
age of 18. 

The character of the enroilment has changed 
greatly with varying conditions, and the char- 
acter of the instruction has of course changed 
with it. 

In the early years, the day school attendance 
was almost entirely young workers of the age 
of required part-time attendance, and the eve- 
ning school attendance was small. In the 
school year 1919-1920, for example, the day 
school attendance was 26,881, of whom prac- 
tically all were young workers under 17. Eve- 
ning school enrollment was less—only 23,305. 

Twenty years later, in the school year 1939- 
1940, the day school enrollment was 36,090, 
while the evening school was 90,317. More- 
over, of the 36,090 in day attendance, 24,765, 
or practically two-thirds, were past the age of 
18. That meant that something like 12,000 
were juvenile workers coming under the re- 
quirement of the law, while over 115,000 were 
adults attending voluntarily. 

The change in the character of the enroll- 
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ment has come about for various reasons, in- 
cluding scarcity of jobs for young people. 
During the decade of the great depression, not 
only were young people without jobs, but 
thousands of adults were idle. They were the 
ones who flocked to both the day and evening 
classes of the part-time schools, in order to use 
their enforced leisure to prepare for hoped-for 
re-employment. The war demands of the for- 
ties sent thousands of adults to school. for 
training for war industries. The end of the war 
brought thousands of veterans for training on 
federal expense money. As fast as one emer- 
gency has been met another has appeared with 
a new set of demands. 

But along with these changing emergency 
demands are certain steady demands in both 
vocational and general fields. Homemakers 
want help with their family problems in food, 
clothing, care of children, care of the sick, the 
entertainment of the family—good reading, 
films, and radio. New apprentices are always 
coming into the skilled occupations and need 
related training, and workers in industry, in 
distributive occupations, and in offices need 
help to keep up with the changing trends. 
Whatever their occupation, there are always 
many who want to go on with their general 
education; to strengthen themselves in the 
fundamentals if they need it; to complete their 
high school course through evening classes 
once or twice a week; to join the community 
orchestra or chorus sponsored by the school; 
to receive training in taking part in public 
affairs; to keep in touch with current books 
and current problems; to learn some of the lan- 
guages that will help their contacts with other 
peoples and countries of the world. 

These needs on the part of adults are met 
by regular teachers employed on a full-time 
basis to teach certain subjects, by teachers em- 
ployed on a part-time basis—housewives, in- 
dustrial and business workers, teachers em- 
ployed in the full-time day schools, and by cir- 
cuit teachers. In the vocational fields, the 
schools of vocational and adult education have 
their own staff of circuit teachers. 


With increasing enrollments and more ad- 
vanced work due to the higher percentage of 
adults, it has been found necessary to increase 
the local mili tax gradually from the half mill 
provided in 1911 to two mills. State aids for 
teachers’ salaries have also been increased, but 
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not in proportion to the number enrolled. 
Starting with $30,000 in 1911, when there was 
only one school in the state, it has been raised 
gradually to $425,000. But there are now 57 
schools as of January 1, 1948—with other com- 
munities asking to be taken into the system. 

In 1917 additional financial aid came to 
these schools through the federal legislation 
providing federal aid to trade and industrial, 
homemaking and agricultural education. To 
meet the new situation, the nomenclature was 
changed to State and Local Boards of Voca- 
tional Education, and the State Board was re- 
organized to consist of the State Superintend- 
ent, three employers, three employees, three 
farmers, and a representative of the Industrial 
Commission. The name was changed again in 
1937 to State and Local Boards of Vocational 
and Adult Education. With all the changing 
of names, the fundamental character and pur- 
pose of the system has remained the same—to 
supply education, both vocational and general, 
to the out-of-school group, to young and adult 
workers on a part-time basis, or a “What- 
time-have-you?”’ basis. 

This development of an educational system 
outside of the regular and traditional school 
had to meet much strong and determined oppo- 
sition. The leaders, and they were strong men 
and women, went ahead with the same energy 
and determination as the men of a century ago 
had used to establish a system of free, univer- 
sal, tax-supported public schools. The Wiscon- 
sin system of vocational and adult education is 
unique, effective, and closely correlated with 
other types of schools. 


Stout Institute 


Two state institutions directly concerned with 
vocational work are the Stout Institute and the 
Wisconsin Institute of Technology. The Stout 
Institute was the outgrowth of the interest of 
Senator James H. Stout of Menomonie in prac- 
tical education. Early in the 1890's he founded 
the institute largely for the purpose of serving 
young men and women in the area of his city. 
It expanded rapidly and became a pioneer in 
introducing manual training and household arts 
in the high school and upper grades. As these 
subjects developed in the public schools of the 
state, Stout became a training school for teach- 
ers specially prepared to teach them. After the 
death of Senator Stout the legislature took the 
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Institute over as a state school with the same 
rank as the normal schools. In 1917 its courses 
were extended by the action of the legislature 
te four years and was given authority to grant 
degrees. Later graduate degrees were offered, 
although undergraduate work still dominates 
the program. 

Stout was the first, and still is, the only col- 
lege in the United States to limit its work 
wholly to the preparation of teachers of indus- 
trial education, home economics, and vocational 
education. 


Wisconsin Institute of Technology 


Another, but unique institution, is the Wis- 
consin Institute of Technology at Platteville. 
It was established in 1907 to supply trained 
persons for the mining industry of Southwest- 
ern Wisconsin then in a boom stage. With the 
decline of mining the type of work was 
changed somewhat and the name changed to 
more nearly identify its function. The present 
name was authorized by the Legislature in 
1939. The Institute is housed in the old nor- 
mal school building whose central portion was 
once the Platteville Academy. 


Higher Education 

From the beginning there was great con- 
cern for higher education in Wisconsin. In the 
minds of many of the leaders in early days it 
was even more important to educate for lead- 
ership than to have mass education on the 
lower levels. Many colleges and universities 
were chartered, although most of them never 
got beyond the paper stage. The University of 
Wisconsin is issuing this year a history of its 
development so it is unnecessary to undertake 
more than already appears in other parts of 
this short history. Other public and private in- 
stitutions are making similar studies. This has 
been restricted to the public elementary, sec- 
ondary schools, and vocational education, in- 
cluding the preparation of teachers. 


Special Schools 

It was early recognized that special schools 
were required for its unfortunate and excep- 
tional children. Schools for the blind, deaf and 
dumb, feeble-minded, orphans, and young 
boys and girls who were habitual or occasional 
violators of the law. An Institute for the Blind 
at Janesville which had been under private man- 
agement was taken over by the state in 1850 
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and two years later a similar Institute for the 
Deaf and Dumb at Delavan became a state in- 
stitution. In 1837 the State Reform School at 
Waukesha was approved and its name subse- 
quently changed to Industrial School for Boys. 
A similar school for girls was taken over by 
the state at Milwaukee in 1877. It has since 
been moved to a beautiful site near Oregon. 

In addition to these there are now many 
locally supported and state supervised schools 
for the blind, deaf and dumb, and other handi- 
capped children. There are two colonies for 
the feeble-minded at Chippewa Falls and 
Union Grove, and a State Public School at 
Sparta. They have never been adequately sup- 
ported by the state, but they have served and 
are serving Wisconsin well. 


School Libraries 

The census of 1850 reported that Wisconsin 
had 72 libraries with a fair number of books 
of the highest standing. The founding fathers 
—young men—wrote into the Constitution in 
the Article on education a provision for libra- 
ries coupling them with schools by saying, ‘The 
income of the school fund shall be applied to 
the support and maintenance of common 
schools in each district and to the purchase of 
suitable libraries and apparatus.” Here was 
another new idea in fundamental law. 

The first legislature appropriated ten per 
cent of all school money apportioned to the 
towns ‘for a common school library which 
shall be the property of the town”. Since this 
law was not to be effective until the income 
reached $60,000, the next legislature reduced 
the figure to $30,000 and authorized each dis- 
trict to expend $30 additional for books. In 
1851, $3,524 was so expended, indicating that 
there was not a great deal of drive behind the 
idea. In 1854 the law was made optional and 
a real book famine began. 

For 30 years there was a steady decline in 
school libraries except for a shot in the arm 
by Superintendent Draper in 1859 which had 
no permanent results. The low point seems to 
have been reached by 1878, for the report of 
the State Superintendent of that year showed 
only 328 of Wisconsin’s 5,361 school districts 
to have libraries. The total number of books 
reported was 17,069 or an average of three per 
district for the state. One school clerk reported 
only a single volume in addition to Webster's 
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Unabridged Dictionary, which was furnished 
by the state without cost to the district, and 
that had the intriguing title of ‘Townsend’s 
Analysis of the Constitution of the United 
States”. 

In this literary depression a few forward 
looking county superintendents followed the 
lead of Superintendent D. D. Parsons of Rich- 
land County by organizing library and literary 
associations for the distribution and discussion 
of books. This movement aroused interest in 
the re-establishment of libraries and finally to 
the Reading Circle movement. 

In 1887 another township library law was 
enacted giving one-twentieth of the school fund 
income to libraries and requiring the counties 
to appropriate an equal amount. Ten years 
later the number of books had increased from 
41,128 to 139,326 and by 1916 it had almost 
reached the two million mark. Under this law 
the state superintendent was required to issue 
an approved list of books. The first list had 
340 titles. The 1946-48 volume has almost 
10,000 books approved for purchase. 

In 1889 the legislature changed the law by 
authorizing town clerks to withhold ten cents 
per capita for each person on the school census 
list. This applied to all school districts except 
those of third, second, and first class cities. Six 
years. later the law was made mandatory and 
applied to all districts under the supervision 
of county superintendents including cities of 
the fourth class. In 1921 the amount to be 
withheld was doubled and in 1943 all of the 
income of the state school fund distribyted to 
these districts was required to be spent for 
library books. The last report shows $161,500 
expended for school library books in the re- 
porting districts. 

In 1891 the state superintendent was author- 
ized to employ a clerk who would be charged 
with supervision of school libraries—the second 
state to take this step. The designation of the 
position was changed to that of supervisor of 
libraries in 1915. Two men, Frank Hutchins 
and O. M. Rice, were pioneers in this field 
and to them Wisconsin owes much of its out- 
standing school libraries and the interest in 
books. The library is now an integral part of 
the school system as the founders of the State 
had intended. “Book-learning” of the older 
day is now better described as “books for 
learning.” 
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Origin of the WEA 


HE Wisconsin Teachers Association had 

its beginning at a small “round table gath- 
ering” at Madison in July of 1853. At that 
time eight Wisconsin men met and drafted a 
constitution by which they organized them- 
selves into the Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion. Membership in the organization was lim- 
ited to those actively engaged in teaching in 
Wisconsin schools, but outsiders were permit- 
ted to become honorary members without vot- 
ing powers. At the first meeting nine honorary 
members were chosen, one of them being the 
state superintendent of public instruction. 


Although the founders were intensely pro- 
fessional and sought to improve education, 
many teachers were surprisingly indifferent to 
the work of the association. A report by J. L. 
Pickard on the association’s second meeting in 
Madison, August 9, 1854, said: 

“So little interest was felt, by either the 
teachers of the state or the citizens of Madi- 
son, that those who came to attend the asso- 
ciation could find no one expecting them, nor 
that any provision has been made for even a 
place in which to hold their meeting... . 
The records do not tell us how many were 
present, but, from the recollection of all of 
those who can be found, we learn that there 
were but six or seven teachers, and eight or ten 
book agents at the opening of the session. And 
indeed it is not to be wondered at, for a teach- 
ets’ association could not be expected to be 
popular in a state in which our profession was 
so slightly esteemed.” 

In spite of the indifference of the teachers 
to their profession the confidence and deter- 
mination of the founders is evidenced by their 
going before the Legislature of 1855 to secure 
a charter. Section 3 of that charter reads: 
“The purpose of said association shall be the 
mutual improvement of its members, and the 
promotion of popular education throughout 
the state.” Among other things the charter 
prohibited the association from having assets 
in excess of $20,000. 

With an attendance of 150 at the Racine 
meeting in 1856 in contrast to the seven who 
appeared at the Madison session the year be- 
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fore gave encouragement to the founders of 
the organization. J. G. McMynn of Racine was 
a member of the original group at Madison 
that formed the organization and was presi- 
dent for the first three years. 


Establishment of Journal 


One important stroke of business at the 
Racine meeting was the association's accept- 
ance of the offer of James Sutherland of Janes- 
ville who had published the Wisconsin Edu- 
cational Journal and who was willing to trans- 
fer ownership to the state body of teachers. 
The publication was renamed the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education, and John G. McMynn 
was named “resident editor.” 

The eighth annual meeting in Milwaukee in 
1860 marked the end of the pioneer period in 
the history of the Wisconsin Teachers Asso- 
ciation. During the Civil War the association 
had to suspend publication of the Journal be- 
cause of the lack of financial support from the 
legislature. For several years grants had been 
made by the legislature as the Journal was 
known as the official organ of the state de- 
partment of public instruction. Although the 
summer meetings were held during the period 
of strife without the means of communication 
the association exerted little influence in educa- 
tional matters of importance in the state. 


Change in Emphasis 

The two-fold purpose stated in the charter 
was not realized until after 1873. Prior to 
that time the association’s meetings were con- 
fined to classroom problems and with no in- 
fluence on the educational policies of the state. 
Teaching methods and practices monopolized 
the convention's entire program to the total 
exclusion of speeches on administration, edu- 
cational philosophy, and economic and social 
issues outside the classroom. Today we find 
such subjects closely connected to the class- 
room. It was not until the convention of 1873 
that a report was made on the necessary revi- 
sions of the school laws. 

The practice of considering classroom prob- 
lems exclusively led to a winter meeting of 
1867 to discuss questions of state policies con- 
cerning compulsory school attendance, teachers’ 
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institutes, normal schools, education of the 
handicapped, and school supervision. After 
1873 the winter sessions became annual affairs 
and were a contrast to summer meetings which 
dealt with classroom problems and devoted con- 
siderable time to entertainment features. 


Sectional Associations 


In 1889 the association’s meeting was held 
in Waukesha, and a complete reorganization 
was affected. In place of the statewide summer 
meeting, district associations were formed. The 
Southeastern and the Southwestern associations 
were organized at the time and were followed 
later by similar groups in the Northeast and 
Northwest. These sectional associations met in 
the summer while the general meeting was 
held in the winter. General programs pre- 
sented distinguished speakers who discussed 
topics of interest. Topics on methods did not 
disappear, but the stress of the meeting re- 
mained upon questions of educational policy. 


Demand for Reorganization 


During the later half of the century the asso- 
ciation played an important part in the devel- 
opment of the course of study, the establish- 
ment of summer schools, state aid, minimum 
teaching standards, and many educational 
matters. 

Membership in the association continued to 
grow as the number of teachers increased and 
the influence of the association became more 
widely felt. By 1919 the organization which 
had a membership of five to seven thousand 
had “become a mob rather than an effective 
working unit.” Complaint arose that the activi- 
ties of the association were in control of the 
administrators and those ‘‘so-called high-up” 
in the educational work. Through a mass 
movement of teachers in the sectional associa- 
tions demands increased that the association be 
administered on the basis of professional 
democracy. Furthermore with the popular elec- 
tion of officers, control remained largely in the 
Milwaukee area where larger percentages of 
the teachers were in attendance at the con- 
vention. 

For two years special committees worked 
on plans for reorganization which were de- 
bated at the annual sessions of the association. 
It was not until 1921, however, that final action 
on the proposals which made sweeping changes 
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in the functioning of the organization was 
taken. 


New Plan 

Under the new plan the state was divided 
into units bounded by county or city limits or 
both as seemed most feasible. The Representa- 
tive Assembly was composed of delegates 
elected from units, one -delegate for every 
fifty teachers or major fraction thereof. These 
delegates were to meet at the time and city of 
the general session of the association and 
transact the business of the association includ- 
ing the election of officers. 

At the November 1922 meeting officers 
were elected under the new constitution and 
on January 1, 1923, the Representative Assem- 
bly came into legal existence and began to 
administer the business affairs and direct the 
professional policies of the teachers of the 
state. On that same date the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association established a permanent office 
with a fulltime secretary who was to edit the 
official organ and to execute the policies of the 
association. One of the first acts of the newly 
formed Executive Committee was to take over 
the Wisconsin Journal of Education, beginning 
with the September issue. Control of the teach- 
ers’ publication had alternated between the 
state department and association until 1899 
when it was sold to private individuals. The 
Journal continued under private ownership 
and management until September 1923. At the 
same time the Association voted to withdraw 
from state aid of $1,000 annually believing 
that they could “better conduct their’ affairs 
themselves than to run all accounts through the 
state treasurer.” 


The Journal of Education of March 1923 
carries this significant statement: ‘There are 
three main activities which the Wisconsin asso- 
ciation is pledged to carry on—the enactment 
into law of those principles which the profes- 
sion recognizes as fundamental; informing the 
people as to the needs of the association through 
the publicity campaign; and the publication of 
the state Journal which will be a source of in- 
formation about schools and educational affairs. 
The success of the association will be measured 
by its influence upon these agencies—legisla- 
tion, publicity, and professional unity. The or- 
ganized teachers of the state may educate the 
people as well as the children in the schools.” 
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Renaming of Organization 

The Wisconsin Teachers Association con- 
tinued to exert a greater influence in forming 
educational policies in the state and in im- 
proving the profession. In 1935 just eighty 
years after the granting of the first charter by 
the Wisconsin legislature, the association off- 
cials secured a revision of the law permitting 
the organization to be called the Wisconsin 
Education Association. 

The November 1943 convention marks the 
latest change in the constitution of the asso- 
ciation. Prior to this revision the Executive 
Committee was composed of some of the 
elected officers and six members elected at 
large—three of whom were women and three 
men. The 1943 revision divided the state into 
districts each containing as nearly as possible 
an equal number of teachers. The delegates 
from the districts now each elect their own 
member to the Executive Committee. 

The Wisconsin Teachers Association which 
began in 1853 with a membership of eight has 
grown in size and influence until it now has a 
membership of over 21,000, many statewide 
committees continuously working for the in- 
terests of education and the profession, and a 
fulltime staff of employees. 

One of the great contributions of the Asso- 
ciation has been the promotion and protection 
of a strong teacher retirement law. 


Retirement Fund 


Teachers pensions are of comparatively re- 
cent origin. Many voluntary associations of 
teachers which provided sick benefits were 
organized in the period between 1890 and 
1900 and in Massachusetts there was a state- 
wide association for the purpose of providing 
annuities. These systems were all on a volun- 
tary basis, were small, and the members were 
largely drawn from the upper age group. No 
attention was paid to actuarial calculations and 
no relationship between resources and obliga- 
tions was determined so they were doomed to 
insolvency. 

The teachers of Milwaukee established a 
pension system in 1907. A large number of 
teachers in other cities determined to have 
some provision for their superannuated teach- 
ers and in 1911 succeeded in having the legis- 
lature establish a statewide Teachers Insur- 
ance and Retirement Fund which included all 
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teachers outside of Milwaukee. It was volun- 
tary, and only about half of the teachers, the 
older ones generally, became members. Pay- 
ments ran from one to two per cent of the 
teachers salary for 25 years and then stopped. 
After retirement an annuity of $12.50 for each 
year of service with a maximum of $450.00 
annually was promised. 

It was soon apparent that the law had many 
of the weaknesses of the purely voluntary sys- 
tem and was certain to become insolvent. The 
Legislature in 1919 authorized the appoint- 
ment of a committee of five, with Senator An- 
tone Kickuk of Shawano as chairman, to in- 
vestigate and report to the 1921 session. This 
committee engaged Herman L. Ekern and 
Charles E. Brooks of Madison as counsel and 
began an exhaustive investigation which showed 
that the fund was totally inadequate and must 
either be abandoned or practically recreated. 

The greatest value of the report was the 
outlining of a sound and adequate system based 
upon the experience of reserve life insurance 
companies. After much discussion and many 
adjustments in the original recommendations, 
the Retirement Law was passed by the 1921 
Legislature This law made it obligatory for 
all public school teachers outside of Milwau- 
kee to become members. University faculty 
members, not under the Carnegie Fund, nor- 
mal school teachers, and administrative officers 
were included in the system. 

For many years the plan was subjected to all 
sorts of misrepresentation and legislative at- 
tacks. In 1925 the Senate passed a bill to re- 
peal the Fund, but a united campaign by the 
teachers overwhelmingly defeated it in the As- 
sembly. Later attacks were also defeated, and 
for several years it has been accepted as a 
fundamental part of the school system. The 
Legislature of 1947 increased teachers contri- 
butions from five to six per cent and increased 
the retirement allowances in certain cases. 

The law has been honestly and efficiently 
administered and stands high in public estima- 
tion. On June 30, 1947, the Fund had assets 
of $87,500,000. There were 19,000 teachers 
members of the Fund. Their contributions for 
the school year of 1946-47 amounted to 
$2,213,800. To meet its obligation the state 
contributed $2,630,000 or 118.8% of the 
amount deposited by the teachers. The state 
has kept faith with the teachers. 
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Bennett Law 


NTIL 1879 there was no law compelling’ 


parents to send their children to school. It 
had been a slow and difficult struggle to achieve 
free, tax supported universal public schools. 
The belief had been growing that having gone 
this far the parents who neglected to send 
their children to school were unfair to the 
children, the community, and the state. The 
idea that the state must insist upon attendance 
had been advanced from the first by most of 
the responsible school leaders, including all of 
the state superintendents. Many parents in- 
sisted that they had complete control of their 
children and were under no obligations to de- 
prive themselves of their services after they 
were old enough to help on the farm. Others 
objected to the schools because of the inade- 
quate school houses and poor teachers. They 
said the districts were often so large and the 
roads were so poor that the pupils had to travel 
long distances to reach a school. Attendance in 
bad weather became so irregular that the chil- 
dren seemed to derive little or nothing from 
attendance. 

In communities where German, Norwegian, 
or other foreign language was spoken teaching 
was entirely or partly in other languages than 
English. It will be recalled that the New 
Franken district had voted to have half of the 
school time devoted to the German language. 

The situation was considered by the Legis- 
lature of 1873 and a resolution was adopted 
instructing State Superintendent Samuel Fal- 
lows to study truancy and attendance laws and 
report to the next session. 

In the report he said that the census of 1870 
showed over 17 per cent of males over 21 
were illiterate and 55,000 persons over 10 
years old were unable to read. This is a marked 
change from the 1850 census report. He also 
reported that between forty and fifty thousand 
children did not attend school at all in 1870. 
He stated the policy that since “payment of 
taxes for education is made compulsory, educa- 
tion should also be made compulsory.” 

Six years later the first compulsory attend- 
ance law was passed. It was so weak and full 
of loop-holes that enforcement was impossible. 
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However the sentiment for an effective law 
grew steadily and the Legislature of 1889 
passed the law known as the Bennett Law with- 
out much resistance. There was no thought 
that it would raise a political issue and make 
the “‘little red school house’ a campaign shib- 
boleth. It takes its name from Assemblyman 
Bennett of Iowa County who introduced it. 

The principal provision of the law required 
parents to send their children between the ages 
of 7 and 14 at least 12 weeks “to some public 
or private school in the city, town, or school 
district in which he resides.” A penalty of 
from three to twenty dollars was to be imposed 
for each week or portion of a week in which 
a pupil was absent. 

A second provision aroused more antagonism 
than the first by declaring that “‘no school shall 
be regarded as a school, under this act, unless 
there shall be taught therein, as part of the 
elementary education of children, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and United States history 
in the English language. Gov. William D. 
Hoard signed the bill, although he afterward 
said that “at no time have I maintained that 
it is an absolutely perfect piece of legislation”. 

In the election of 1890, Hoard was the Re- 
publican candidate for reelection but he was 
defeated in the Democratic landslide of that 
year by Mayor George W. Peck of Milwaukee. 
The Democratic platform denounced the Ben- 
nett Law as “unnecessary, unwise, unconstitu- 
tional, un-American, and undemocratic” and 
demanded its repeal. Peck said that he believed 
in all the children of the state being taught 
English, but he did not believe in trying to 
accomplish this by legislative enactment. 

The objection to the law came mainly from 
those Catholics and Lutherans who argued that 
it meant the extinction of the German lan- 
guage and the eventual destruction of their 
parochial schools. The law was repealed by 
the 1891 Legislature and a modified attendance 
law passed. 


Edgerton Bible Case 


The practice of reading the Bible was almost 
universal in American schools until after Wis- 
consin became a territory. The Protestant 
churches differed greatly in their interpretation 
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of the Bible but they did agree that it was 
fundamental in education. Since they were in 
an overwhelming majority no serious objection 
was raised to the use of the King James trans- 
lation in the schools. Many Catholics, how- 
ever, were opposed to its use in tax-supported 
schools which all children regardless of faith 
could attend. There was no attempt on the 
part of Protestants to prohibit parochial schools, 
and there was no compulsory legislation re- 
quiring attendance at state-supported schools. 
No laws prohibiting the reading of the Bible 
were passed but gradually the practice declined 
and in many schools it was at best merely a 
perfunctory performance. 

The Constitution of Wisconsin was the first 
to incorporate a provision (Section 3, Arti- 
cle X) against sectarian instruction in the pub- 
lic schools. In 1883 the legislature enacted a 
law declaring that “no textbooks shall be per- 
mitted in any free public school, which will 
have a tendency to inculcate sectarian ideas’’. 
This law while not specifically referring to the 
Bible was probably intended to prohibit its 
use, although it was generally argued that 
reading from the Bible without comment was 
not “‘sectarian instruction.” 

In 1889 a group of citizens in Edgerton 
brought suit against the school board to require 
them to comply with the express terms of the 
constitution and with the law of 1883 by re- 
quiring the teachers to discontinue reading of 
the Bible. They averred that the reading vio- 
lated their right of conscience since they used 
the Douay version which differs materially 
from the King James translation. 

The case was tried in the circuit court of 
Rock County. The judge denied the petition 
and ruled that the reading of the Bible was 
not sectarian and was therefore lawful and 
proper. 

The case was promptly appealed to the Su- 
preme Court which handed down a decision 
in March 18, 1890, reversing the circuit court 
and holding “the use of any version of the 
Bible as a textbook in the public schools, and 
the stated reading thereof in such schools by 
the teachers, without restriction, though un- 
accompanied by any comment has a tendency 
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to inculcate sectarian ideas within the meaning 
of Sec. 3, Chapter 251, Laws of 1883, and is 
sectarian instruction, within the meaning of 
Section 3, Article X of the Constitution.” 

The court held however that ‘textbooks 
founded upon the fundamental teachings of 
the Bible or which contain extracts therefrom, 
and such portions of the Bible as are not sec- 
tarian, may be used in the secular instruction 
of the pupils and to inculcate good morals.” 

This decision has been accepted, and no 
other cases have been brought to reestablish 
the practice of Bible reading. 

Two statements by the justices are worthy 
of repeating here. ‘"No state constitution ever 
existed that so completely excluded and pre- 
cludes the possibility of religious strife in the 
civil affairs of the state and so fully protects 
all alike in the enjoyment of their own reli- 
gion” . . . “Considered in the light of prior 
and contemporaneous history, the provisions of 
our constitution herein cited were manifestly 
intended to prohibit practices permitted by 
other states.” 

In his opinion Justice Orton concluded with 
this paragraph which is one of the strongest 
legal statements about the common schools 
ever to be made by a court. “The common 
school,’ he said, “is one of the most indis- 
pensable, useful, and valued civil institution 
this State has. It is democratic, free to all 
alike, in perfect equality, where all the chil- 
dren of our people stand on a common plat- 
form and may enjoy the benefits of an equal 
and common education. An enemy of our 
common schools is an enemy of our state gov- 
ernment.’ And this, ‘“The constitutional name 
common schools expresses their equality and 
universal patronage and support. Common 
schools are not common as being low in char- 
acter or grade, but common to all alike, to 
everybody, and to all sects and denominations 
of religion, but without bringing religion into 
them.” 

No decision has ever been given by a Wis- 
consin court as to the legality of released time 
for religious instruction, but if the court should 
follow the precedent of the Edgerton case they 
would probably rule against it. 
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HE making of our Wisconsin schools does 

not fall into a simple pattern easy to for- 
mulate in words. It may be viewed as a crazy 
quilt or an intricately woven Persian rug but 
the truth lies between these two extremes. 
Among the influences that combined to make 
Wisconsin schools were the Prussian idea of a 
highly centralized and tightly organized sys- 
tem working from the top down, localism as 
expressed in the district system stemming from 
New England, and the intermediate county or- 
ganization deriving from the southwest settle- 
ments. Although they differed in organization, 
they agreed in accepting Governor DeWitt 
Clinton’s statement made in 1826—“The first 
duty of the government and the surest evi- 
dence of good government is the encourage- 
ment of education.” 

The Ordinance of 1787 and the constitution 
are the legal bases of our schools; the land 
grants gave them a financial start; and the dis- 
trict system without state control was gradually 
modified with the acceptance of the necessity 
for state support and state direction. The Uni- 
versity at the top, the elementary school at the 
bottom with the high school between; teachers 
colleges, county normal schools, Stout Insti- 
tute, and private colleges; vocational schools 
and various types of adult education; nursery 
schools and kindergartens, trade schools, and 


county schools of agriculture, and the Wiscon- 
sin Institute of Technology were evolved in 
answer to the real changing needs of the state. 
Of course there was no plan laid down from 
the beginning, no chart or blue-print for a cen- 
tury of development. Probably no one would 
be more amazed at what he found than would 
Michael Frank if he were to return to view the 
modern scene. At times local interests seem 
paramount and at others the need of central 
direction is in the foreground. Yet it is all a 
single enterprise with no part expendable. At- 
tempts to deal with education as if it were like 
other forms of government are likely to ignore 
its historical development. 

Wisconsin, from a statistical analysis of ob- 
jective data made by Hughes and Lancelot in 
1946, ranks twenty-first among the states in 
ability to support public schools, and seven- 
teenth in efficiency. The apparent rank as to 
general educational performance is seventeen. 
“By a combination of effort and efficiency, both 
somewhat above the average, it has attained a 
rank somewhat above the average.” The chal- 
lenge of 1948 is to make better schools for a 
better state, nation, and world. 

This then is a short summary of the develop- 
ment of education in Wisconsin. It is far from 
complete, but it may serve as a stimulus to fur- 
ther study. 





_....MILESTONES IN EDUCATION..... 





1848—Wisconsin constitution accepted by 
Congress, May 29, 1848. Article X de- 
voted to Education. University of Wis- 
consin chartered. 

1849—School code adopted by legislature. 
First free tax supported, graded school 
with high school department at Keno- 
sha; School for Blind opened at Janes- 


ville. 

1850—Preparatory department of University 
opened. 

1851—College department of University 
opened. 


1852—School for Deaf at Delavan. Teachers 
Institutes organized. 
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i1853—Wisconsin Teachers Association  or- 
ganized at Madison—July 12. 

1855—Wisconsin Teachers Association incor- 
porated. Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion founded. 

1856—First high school law (never operative 
—repealed 1875). 

1857—Industrial School for boys opened at 
Waukesha. Board of Normal School 
Regents authorized. First Wisconsin 
high school graduating class—Racine. 

1858—Union high school district law passed. 

1859—Township library fund for schools 
authorized. 
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1861—Office of county superintendent of 
schools created. 


1862—First law establishing teachers certifi- 
cates. 

1863—School laws codified. Cities allowed to 

exempt themselves from county superin- 
tendencies. Price of school and univer- 
sity lands reduced. 

1866—University of Wisconsin reorganized 
and enlarged. Normal School Board of 
Regents incorporated. First Normal 
School opened at Platteville. 

1867—Normal School regents authorized to 
provide teachers institutes. 

1868—State Board of Examiners created and 
state teachers certificates authorized. 

1869—District boards empowered to provide 
foreign language instruction. Township 
system of schools authorized—amended 
in 1870. 

i870—Reorganization of University Board of 
Regents—amended 1866 law. 

1871—Law requiring the constitutions of the 
U. S. and of Wisconsin to be taught in 
common schools. 

1872—Legislature appropriated funds to Uni- 
versity. 

1873—First truancy law passed. 

1875—Women made eligible for school offices 
—but not to vote. First effective high 
school law—Industrial School for Girls 
set up at Milwaukee. 

1878—Granting of state certificates to teach 
to graduates of University. 

1879—Compulsory education law. 

1882—First Common School Manual. 

1883—High School law modified—State Su- 
perintendent ordered to prepare courses 
of study, supervise instruction, and ex- 
amine teachers. 

1889—Bennett law. Edgerton Bible case. State 
inspector of high schools authorized. 
Governor authorized to designate “Ar- 
bor Day’. 

1889—First appropriation for summer school 
for teachers at University. 

1891—Bennett Law repealed. School attend- 
ance law passed. 

1892—University Extension organized. 

1893—First High School Manual issued. Stout 
Institute organized. 


1895—Minimum qualifications for county su- 
perintendents set by the legislature. 

1895—Manual training aids for high schools. 

1897—First transportation law. 

1899—City superintendents authorized to issue 
teachers certificates. Official school year 
increased to seven months. County 
rural normal school created. 

1901—Teaching of agriculture in rural schools 
begun. High school tuition to be paid 
by township. County schools of Agri- 
culture and Domestic Science author- 
ized. Boards of education given power 
to provide free evening lectures in pub- 
lic schools. (Germ of adult education.) 

1902—State superintendent term increased to 
four years—spring election. Constitu- 
tional amendment. 

1903—Attendance law revised. 

1905—State inspector for rural schools. 

1907—Attendance law made workable. County 
Board of Education to select uniform 
textbooks. State aid for rural schools. 
Mining School established. Cities em- 
powered to establish trade schools. 

1909—Six weeks professional instruction re- 
quired for all teachers. 

1911—First Teachers Retirement law (Revised 
1921). Vocational and continuation 
schools established. Board of Industrial 
Education created. Stout In:titute be- 
came a state school. 

1913—High School teacher training depart- 
ments authorized. Minimum salary law 
for teachers ($40 per month). 

1915—Position of County Supervising Teacher 
created. State Board of Education estab- 
lished (repealed 1923). 

1921—Teachers Retirement Law modernized— 
revised 1947. 

1922—-Wisconsin Teachers Association reor- 
ganized on delegate basis. 

1927—Equalization law—tevised 1947. 

1937—Tenure Law—amended 1939—repealed 
1941. 

1940—State Superintendent given sole author- 
ity to issue teachers certificates. Con- 
solidation law. 

1943—Continuing contract for teachers. 

1947—County Boards of Education. 

1948—Centennial of Wisconsin. 
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He plays too rough. 


ILLY JONES was ten years old. He was 

the youngest boy, next to the youngest 
child, in a family of four boys and four girls 
who had come from a distant state. 

One would think that as a member of a 
large family he would know how to get along 
with other children. But these are some of the 
things his teacher wrote about him over a 
period of months: 

My biggest problem with Billy is trying to 
teach him how to play with other children. He 
plays entirely too rough. I'm sure he developed 
the rough play from playing with his older 
brothers. I sometimes have him stand and watch 
them. He finally decided he had rather play 
their way than not to play at all. 

October 23 


During physical education period he knocked 
down and hurt three boys to get the football. 
He seems to think the object of the game is to 
touch the ball. 


October 24 


Again he played too rough with the children. 
I can’t keep him out of the games entirely— 
he'll never learn. The children seem to resent 








A Word about the Authors 


The authors of this article know whereof 
they -—. Julia Weber, author of My Coun- 
try School Diary, has taught all grades in the 
rural schools of Warren County, New Jersey, 
where she is now a rural supervisor. 











Dr. Prescott, now director of the Institute 
for Child Study of the University of Mary- 
land, was until September 1 a professor and 
member of the Committee on Human Develop- 
ment at the University of Chicago. The field 
program of that Committee included child 
study groups in Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Georgia, Maryland, Louisiana, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas. 
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Peer 
Culture 


by Daniel A. Prescott 
and 


Julia Weber 


* Billy didn’t fit into child society. He 
needed help. In giving it, bis teacher dis- 
covered “peer culture.” 











him. They give him queer and dirty looks and 
tell him to let them alone. 


January 20 

Played ball with the children and really liked 
it. He asked me if I didn’t think he was play- 
ing better, and I was glad to tell him “Yes.” 
He grinned and marched back as proud as a 
peacock. He spoiled it before the day was over 
by tripping Terry as he passed by Billy's desk 
going to the bookshelf for a library book. 


March 20 

During the morning recess Billy jumped on 
Bradley’s back, threw him down on the con- 
crete, and hurt him pretty badly. The children 
came rushing in ahead of Billy to tell me about 
it. Finally Bradley came limping in crying, sat 
down, and groaned. Billy came in white-faced 
and shaky and told me, “Mrs. R., I didn’t aim 
to hurt Bradley. I was just playing.’ About fif- 
teen minutes passed and Bradley became worse. 
I was afraid his leg was broken so I had two 
boys make a hand saddle and carry him down- 
stairs to the cot. Miss B. called his mother to 
come for him. Billy made several trips to ask 
how I thought Bradley was. I promised I would 
call his home at noon and find out. He was 
really sorry and very upset over it. 

At noon he came in to see me. With a grin- 
on his face and very matter-of-fact he told me 
that the boys had run him through the belt line 
for hurting Bradley. 

After lunch I had a long talk with the boys 
about the belt line affair and told them they 
would have to be punished for it since it is 
strictly against school regulations to have such 
a thing happen. 

They took their punishment nicely but were 
surely off Billy for several days. 


It is obvious that Billy enjoyed playing with 
the other boys, that he really wanted to belong 
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to the group. He always wanted to play, but 
when he did he got into trouble. Why was 
this? 


In the touch football incident it is clear that 
Billy did not know the accepted way of play- 
ing the game. All games that children play 
have their right and wrong ways of being 
played. There are different rules in different 
parts of the country, and for different age 
groups. 

A Child Society 

Billy’s group played various kinds of ball 
games. Billy didn’t know the customs attached 
to the games. He played too rough. This he 
probably had learned from his brothers or from 
the group he had played with in his former 
home. Neither did he know the code of his 
classmates. He told the teacher about the belt 
line. He was proud because this meant he be- 
longed. But to the other children it meant 
tattling, because the teacher punished them. 

Whenever children are brought together they 
develop feelings toward each other. There 
emerges a very real child society with its own 
activities, customs, and codes. This child so- 
ciety is constantly changing. At different ma- 
turity levels children tend to engage in char- 
acteristic kinds of activities with which different 
customs and codes are associated. 

At the ages of four, five, and six, children 
are living largely in a self-centered world. It is 
probably at the first grade level that the teacher 
has more direct influence in shaping the child’s 
society than at any other time in the child’s 
school life. Children tend to like the children 
the teacher likes. The teacher can, therefore, 
help each child find a secure place in the child 


society. 


Growing Away from Teacher 


In the second grade the child society begins 
to grow away from the teacher and children 
begin to set up their own standards for group 
belonging. Teachers who do not understand 
this sometimes feel hurt that the children do 
not warm up to them as they did in the first 
grade. The children play together for longer 
periods and begin to make up their own play. 

Group belonging is gradually strengthened 
in the third, fourth, and fifth grades. Ability 
to play in a group increases. The sexes begin 
to separate into different groups. Clubs, gangs, 
cliques of various kinds are formed with strong 
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group loyalties. In dealing with one child, the 
teacher is often dealing with the whole clique 
of which the child is a part. Some children 
can take a lot of punishment from teachers if 
it means status for them with the group. 

At this period the codes and rules of the 
group are becoming more strict. Billy, by hurt- 
ing Bradley, violated a group code and had to 
pay the penalty for it, which in this case was 
to be run through the belt line. By paying the 
penalty, however, Billy was accepted by the 
group until Mrs. R. interfered. Because Mrs. R. 
was not adequately aware of the way the inci- 
dent looked to the group, she actually helped 
to retard Billy's development instead of helping 
him as she thought she was doing. 

The place they want in their child society 
tremendously affects adolescents in junior and 
senior high schools. At this period they are 
great conformists to the customs and codes of 
the group. Often these come into conflict with 
the rules of the family and the school. 

Adolescents’ adjustment to their group is 
further complicated because of differences in 
time of maturing. These differences are impor- 
tant in the child’s place in the group. Chil- 
dren’s evaluations of each other change rapidly 
in these years, and the child must keep up 
with these changes. 


They Need Help 


Children need special help from the teacher 
during this period. Early maturing children 
need social experiences of a different kind from 
those needed by late maturing ones. The 
teacher must consider the developmental level 
of all the children when planning activities. 





The children seem to resent him. 
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Otherwise tensions will arise, conflicts and be- 
havior problems will result. Gang fights, open 
hostility to teachers, defacing of buildings are 
some evidences of release of tensions which 
have been built up in children when adults lack 
understanding of what these children are going 
through, 

Each individual in the child society has 
unique needs, desires, aspirations, and his own 
way of satisfying them. Some clique members 
may aspire to a more important role. Those 
who do not perform their roles may be de- 
moted or expelled. These lead to subtle con- 
flicts within the group. 

Early family life has a deep influence on 
these needs and aspirations. The family deter- 
mines the child’s readiness to feel a part of a 
group by giving him security or lack of security. 
It influences a child to assume or reject certain 
roles in the group. Mrs. R. sensed that Billy's 
rough play might be traced to his place in the 
family group. 

Children cannot become mature adults sim- 
ply by copying adult patterns. They must live 
out life fully at each stage of their develop- 
ment. It is easier to make a successful adjust- 
ment in the peer group if satisfactory adjust- 
ment has been made within the family. If 
children have an acceptable place in their peer 
group, they are more ready to make the ad- 
justment necessary during adolescence. So it is 
important for teachers to help children to find 
a place in their peer groups. It cannot be done 
by interceding directly. 

Teachers must help a child like Billy to 
learn the skills that are required to win pres- 
tige with the other children in his group. They 
must help him to learn the rules of the game 
and to act according to them. It is as impor- 
tant for children to learn the social skills to 
get along well with members of their group 
as it is to learn the skills in language and arith- 
metic. It is through this interaction with their 
group that some of the most important social 
learning occurs. 


Knowing One Child 
With guidance from the Institute for Child 
Study at the University of Maryland, groups 
of teachers in various parts of the nation are 
studying children, trying to find out what they 
need 'to know about them, their motivations, 
and their needs. A number of schools in the 
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region of Chicago are developing similar pro- 
grams under the guidance of the department 
of education of the University of Chicago. 
Each teacher selects one child to study over a 
long period of time. She gathers all the infor- 
mation she can from observing the child in 
action in as many different situations as pos- 
sible, from conferences with other teachers 
about the child, from visits to his neighborhood 
and home, from talks with his parent. All this 
is written down. 

At group study meetings, teachers read these 
anecdotes to each other. They decide which 
really describes how the child acted, in terms 
of the setting and of other children’s behavior. 
In this way they gradually learn to notice and 
record significant descriptions of child behavior 
rather than their opinion about a child. Then 
as the teachers study these little pictures of a 
child in action, they begin to figure out why 
he did what he did in different situations. As 
many different explanations as possible are 
worked out for each piece of behavior. These 
hypotheses are tested against the facts in the 
written records. 

As these teachers study children they are 
also gradually building up scientific knowledge 
about behavior, such as is illustrated in this 
article, from which they can select the princi- 
ples or generalizations which will help them 
to understand the behavior of the children they 
are studying and which will enable them to 
know what to do about it. Helping Teachers 
Understand Children* tells the story of some 
of these groups in action and also points to 
some of the scientific knowledge teachers need 
in understanding and helping children. 


* American Council on Education, Washington, 
Ea€ 


The greatest danger of all to our hopes of 
peace is that the peoples of the world may 
feel that the job is done when a world organi- 
zation is formed. This is only the beginning. 
It is up to you and me, and all our neighbors, 
and our sons and grandsgns in the years ahead, 
to watch the issues, to understand the issues, 
and to insist that our Government take the 
action necessary to preserve peace and freedom, 
however distasteful or unpleasant it may be.— 
SEN. JOSEPH H. BALL. 
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YOUR WISCONSIN 


As Wisconsin swings into the Centennial 
with its celebrations, pageantry, and special ob- 
servances, it seems apropos to take stock of our 
commonwealth. What advantages has it? By 
what do our people live? How rich is Wis- 
consin ? 

No better picture of Wisconsin’s over-all 
economy has come to our attention than Bul- 
letin 275 of the Dept. of Agriculture. We rec- 
ommend it wherever state pride or a sense of 
state security needs strengthening. The bulletin 
points up forcefully the strength of Wisconsin, 
the diversity of its industries, and the variety 
of crops and products which are its agricul- 
ture. Farmers of the state soon abandoned the 
one-crop system with which farmers of some 
areas gamble every year. As a result crop fail- 
ures are negligible. If one crop makes a poor 
showing the others make up for it. Nor does 
agriculture follow a set pattern. The shift in 
crops and the appearance of new ones provide 
further diversification. Known best to the 
world for its dairy and malt products, Wiscon- 
sin’s farmers grow profitably everything from 
peas to sugar beets, apples to cherries, tobacco 
to hemp in wartime. We are favored by a wide 
range of topography and soils, hence, there is 
no staticism in agriculture. Spurred on by 
farm organizations, by 4H clubs, by experi- 
mentation, plus the farmer's willingness to 
work every day in the year, we have a virile 
rural economy. Towering above the rural scene 
there is always the watchtower of prosperity— 
the silo. One cannot but be impressed by the 
basic strength and the stability of our agricul- 
ture and the security it holds for the state. 

What is true in the case of agriculture holds 
for industry. Here again, the widest diversity 
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prevails. Heading the list are motor vehicles, 
bodies, parts, and accessories. Then come paper 
and paper products, iron and steel products, 
heavy machinery, Diesels, turbines, ships, elec- 
trical appliances, farm equipment, aluminum, 
leather, and woolen goods, meat packing, lum- 
ber and wood products. These do not exhaust 
the list. The enormity of our industrial ca- 
pacity may be comprehended when the reader 
is reminded that Wisconsin ranked among the 
five top states in the number of war plant 
authorizations. 

No enumeration of nature’s rich heritages 
would fail to include Wisconsin’s famous vaca- 
tionland—the scenic North woods country with 
its thousands of lakes and streams. To this 
area is headed a constant stream of cars filled 
with vacationers and tourists who find there 
a happy relief from business cares. Outdoor 
recreation is not confined, however, to the 
North. In fact, the entire state abounds in 
scenic beauty and attractions. 

Perhaps we, as citizens of Wisconsin, have 
taken our blessings for granted. We have lived 
with them to the extent that they have become 
commonplace. As we celebrate our 100th birth- 
day it is proper to pause and reflect upon the 
many advantages we enjoy in material and 
spiritual endowments. One cannot examine 
Bulletin 275 without experiencing a renewal 
of pride in the greatness and richness of our 
state. The Centennial deserves to be celebrated 
in a spirit of gratitude. 


WHY A WRITERS ASSOCIATION 

Educators have for some time been con- 
cerned by the manner in which school news 
is relegated to obscure places in the daily 
press. They wonder about it, especially since 
education receives a large part of budgets. In 
order to do something about it the Education 
Writers Association was formed at Cincinnati 
last summer. 

The aim of the new organization is to try to 
raise the standard of school reporting by creat- 
ing better working arrangements with editors 
of papers. There is a big field open for devel- 
opment of writers who can report school hap- 
penings and developments in newsy style. 

In this connection, a roving reporter from 
Rural Editorial Service will spend a month in 
Wisconsin this spring. The reporter, trained 
in writing school news, will visit schools for 
first-hand observation and preparation of copy. 
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Capitol Comment 





NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 





School Chief’s Recommendation 
For Rural Education 


AST month special note was taken in these 

pages of the nationwide conference of state 
school officers from October 27 to Novem- 
ber 5, 1947 at Ann Arbor, Michigan. Certain 
conclusions were affirmed concerning teacher 
education. 

In this issue, consideration is given to that 
part of the conference concerned with develop- 
ing local administrative leadership. Though 
teachers and supervisors are key persons in 
rural education, the local administrator or su- 
perintendent is singled out because he is the 
vital link between the teacher and the state 
department. No state department can do an 
effective job without the help of good local 
administrators. 


The conference recommended that ‘each 
State Department of Education take the neces- 
sary and proper steps to speedily bring about 
the following conditions”: 


“1. That the superintendent be appointed by 
the school board of lay members repre- 
senting a district large enough to provide 
a comprehensive educational program 
meeting the needs of all children and 
adults. 


“2. That the school board members be elected 
on a non-partisan basis for staggered 
terms. 


“3. That the term of office of the superin- 
tendent be at least four years, or indefi- 
nite tenure with assurance of continuance 
during satisfactory service. 


“4. That the superintendent be given the re- 
sponsibility for recommending all teach- 
ers and other staff personnel and assign- 
ing duties, subject to the approval of the 
board. In discharging this responsibility 
the superintendent should consult prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and the teachers con- 
cerned. 


“5. That the superintendent be recognized as 
the chief school officer responsible for the 
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carrying out of all educational policies in 
his district. 

“6. That the superintendent be held respon- 
sible for creating conditions for effective 
in-service education directed toward the 
improvement of instruction. 

“7. That the superintendent be given a staff 
of professional assistants and supervisors 
sufficient to permit effective discharge of 
his responsibility for educational leader- 
ship and school improvement. 

“8. That the superintendent be provided with 
ample clerical and stenographic service. 

“9. That professional standards for superin- 
tendents be established. These standards 
should include a reasonable amount of 
professional preparation in school ad- 
ministration, and general professional 
education in line with that required for 
the highest grade of teaching certificate. 
Experience as a teacher and principal! is 
also desirable. 

10. That a substantial part of a reasonable 
minimum salary for superintendents be 
paid from state funds.” 


How Much Special Education 
Should a Teacher Have ? 


T A recent conference on rural education, 
one session was devoted to the needs of 
exceptional children. From the floor came the 
question “How many hours of special education 
should the ordinary classroom teacher have?’’ 
Estimates from the panel of ‘experts’ and 
from the floor varied from three semester hours 
to practically a major in special education. 

At this point, the suggestion was made that 
we were perhaps applying the wrong yard- 
stick to the problem. The speaker brought out 
the analogy of the teaching of English. One 
does not teach the art of communication dur- 
ing a certain period of the day only,—one 
teaches communication every hour, in every 
classroom situation. 

Special education is as much a state of mind 
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as a set of specialized techniques. Its very 
name is probably wrong, since it is essentially 
a heightened sensitiveness to the individual 
growth pattern of the individual child. This 
kind of special education is not something that 
can be confined to one course or a set of 
courses or, for that matter, to special classes. 
It permeates the whole of teacher training and 
the educative process, child study, curriculum, 
placement and promotion, pupil-teacher-parent 
relationships, contacts with other agencies. It 
is constantly in the teacher's mind in the de- 
tails of the school day, in the assignment, in 
seating, in classroom chores, at recess or dur- 
ing the school lunch hour. 

How many hours of special] education should 
be included in the teacher training course? 
Perhaps the emphasis should not be on hours, 
but on a conscious recognition in every pro- 
fessional course of the individual child as a 
growing person and as a member of society. 

“Special education” then becomes largely an 
artifact, useful chiefly to the administrator and 
the financial accountant. To the teacher, it is 
a living thing, a factor in every act he per- 
forms as a director of learning. 


School Lunches 
VER 1000 schools (November) lave 

i sea the School Lunch Program which 
serves an estimated 110,000 children a day. 

The lunch program besides giving financial 
assistance to schools has taken over this year 
the distribution of commodities donated by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Up 
to the present time more than a half million 
dollars worth of these commodities have been 
distributed to schools and institutions. 


The distribution of more commodities would 
be greatly facilitated by the formation of 
county organizations designed to work out 
group methods of transporting commodities 
from a storage center. The extreme shortage of 
warehousing conforming with federal require- 
ments makes the local distribution of commodi- 
ties somewhat of a problem. This problem 
cannot be solved at the state level, but de- 
mands the intelligent group cooperation of 
local school administrators. If all schools with- 
in a county would band together to truck their 
commodities to a convenient central point 
where the individual school could, at its con- 
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venience, call for its share, the cost of han- 
dling would be materially reduced. 

The state office would welcome suggestions 
for county-wide plans of this nature. 





New Staff Members 


Recent additions to the staff of the State 
Department of Public Instruction include: 


1. Edmund L. Lenahan and Robert McDermott, 
School Lunch Assistants, beginning Novem- 
ber 1. 
. Bert F. Johnson, Supervisor of Secondary 
Schools in charge of Indian Education, De- 
cember 8. 
3. Gordon C. Boardman, Departmental Editor, 
November 15. 

4. Anna May Vold, Assistant Librarian, Janu- 
ary 1, 1948. 

5. Charles B. Walden, Curriculum Coordinator, 
January 15, 1948. 
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Supervisory Notes 


A seventh and eighth grade relates its arith- 
metic study to current happenings. The teacher 
describes the project thus: “This year my stu- 
dents asked to make a bulletin board showing 
how arithmetic was shown in our local, state, 
and national news.” . . . “Each student brought 
the best items he could find from the supply 
of papers he found at home. In class we listed 
the probable headings under which arithmetic 
might be found. We made placards with these 
headings written on them. Then the class de- 
cided which articles should be posted and under 
which placard each belonged.” 

“When the bulletin board was completed, 
we had an amateur news broadcaster program. 
Several of the students were chosen, each of 
whom tried his luck at broadcasting to the 
class, reading and emphasizing the numbers in 
each article he chose from the board. We also 
had contests seeing which of two students 
could find the biggest number on the board. 
When it was found and correctly read, he 
could choose another to compete with him.” 

Pictures taken of the project demonstrate 
how simply, neatly, and effectively it can be 
planned and carried out. Captions over each 
of two adjacent bulletin boards carry the titles, 
“Arithmetic in (Name of local paper)” and 
“Arithmetic in State and National News.” 
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WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN ACTION 





Citizenship Training in the Schools 
Philip H. Falk 
Supt. of Schools, Madison 


IVIC training in public schools is not a 

new problem. One hundred-fifty years ago 
our founding fathers were vitally concerned 
about the establishment of schools to train for 
civic competence under the newly established 
government. 

Fifty-two years ago in Madison, Wisconsin, 
the following statement was written in the an- 
nual report of the Superintendent of Schools: 

“There has come to be a general feeling that 
our public schools are not doing all that should 
be done to fit for citizenship. There is a convic- 
tion that there has been too much of the theory 


and too little of practice, too much of the ab- 
stract and too little of the concrete.” 


One might well ask, why should training in 
citizenship be a recurring problem? Why was 
it a major problem 150 years ago, 50 years ago, 
and why is it today? I submit two reasons: first ; 
citizenship in a democracy must be learned 
anew by each generation. It cannot be inher- 
ited. Second; good citizenship in our American 
democracy is a highly civilized, complex, and 
difficult-to-learn kind of citizenship. It is not a 
primitive, simple, easily-learned type of be- 
havior. 

Among the many essentials to a good citi- 
zenship program in the schools, time permits 
me to mention very briefly only four: Self- 
control, Ethical character, Convictions on what 
America stands for, and Faith in our future. 


Self-Control in Pupils 

The cardinal virtue of a citizen in a dictator- 
ship is obedience. The citizen is told by the 
state what to think, to say, and to believe, how 
to feel, and what to do. Truth is what the 
party line says it is. Intellectual honesty is su- 
perseded by a fanatic emotionalism. 

It is not difficult to teach a child his respon- 
sibilities in a dictatorship. By the judicious use 


* Given on the PTA program over WHA, Madi- 
son, November 20, 1947. 
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of force, fear, rewards, and punishments, even 
dumb animals can be taught to obey without 
question. It is a very difficult task, ‘on the other 
hand, to educate a child to live in a democracy. 

The cardinal virtue of a citizen of democ- 
racy is self-control. Authority lies in truth in- 
sofar as one is able to determine it. It is much 
easier to take orders and transfer responsibility 
for results than it is to make decisions and to 
have to abide by the consequences. It is much 
easier to consult the party line for truth than 
it is to dig for it 
oneself. 

Self-control is 
an achieve- 
ment. It cannot be 
awarded or en- 
dowed. It cannot 
be achieved 
through words 
only. It must be 
practiced and 
lived. 

The democracy 
which we cherish 
is not something 
which exists only 
in Washington. It 
should exist in 
homes, schools, business, industry,—in every 
other institution with which individuals come 
in contact in their daily lives. It is a way of 
living. It is an attitude of human beings 
toward each other. 

Self-control does not blossom forth sud- 
denly in a child after he has lived for a given 
length of time under imposed control. To tell 
a child he may not have freedom until he has 
developed self-control is like telling a child he 
may not go swimming until he has learned 
how to swim. 


Philip H. Falk 


A child learns how “to swim under safe, 
controlled conditions. He learns self-control in 
the same manner—by making decisions on his 
level. and taking the consequences. For exam- 
ple: If a pupil accepts the responsibility to 
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provide place cards for a class party and then 
fails to get them finished on time, it is better 
for the party to go on without them than for 
the teacher to scurry around and make them 
the last minute. And the pupils should know 
why there are no place cards. But no child 
ought ever to be placed in a situation where 
he is forced to make decisions the consequences 
of which he is too immature or inexperienced 
to appreciate. No infant is permitted to burn 
himself with a flame in order to learn to avoid 
fire. Self-control must be learned in digestible 
amounts under controlled conditions. Schools 
must provide such conditions. 

Self-control requires knowledge, the means 
of acquiring further knowledge, proper atti- 
tudes, and experiences or practice. Knowledge 
is required because if one is to exercise self- 
control he must make decisions. One cannot 
make decisions intelligently unless he has in- 
formation as to alternatives and possible out- 
comes. It is essential that information be accu- 
rate in order that the consequences of one’s 
decisions may be predicted. 

x oe O# 


Democracy is a way of living, not a world 
of words. The ultimate test of self-controlled 
citizenship is not what one knows, can do, 
thinks, or feels, but is in what one does. One 
learns self-control by practicing it. Practice im- 


plies some behavior that is not perfect. 
ek OK 


Ethical Character 


Ethical character is the one common ground 
on which all religious denominations unite. 
They differ as to what they consider the source 
of ethical character but there is very little dif- 
ference as to the overt behavior toward which 
they all strive. In fact, most of the pleas made 
for religious instruction in schools regardless 
of denomination are made on the grounds of 
moral and character needs. 

There is no difference of belief among the 
various denominations as to the desirability of 
such cardinal virtues as honesty, kindliness, de- 
cency, fairness, etc. Ethical character has long 
been recognized as a major objective of public 
education—from the old copy book moraliza- 
tions down through the seven cardinal objec- 
tives and various combinations of them. Meth- 
ods of teaching have changed, but the ethical 
character objective has not. 
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Character is taught in the schools by two 
general methods, (1) the program of the 
school, (2) the character of the teacher. 


What Does America Stand For? 


But equally.important is the need for indoc- 
trinating youth with convictions regarding 
American democracy. There are basic princi- 
ples for which America stands. There should 
be no doubt in the mind of youths as to what 
these principles are. They should serve as 
guiding principles to youth in civic and social 
matters. 

These principles are derived from a study 
of our Declaration of Independence and our 
Constitution and our history. Among these 
principles are freedom of speech and press, 
freedom of religion and separation of state 
and church, equality before the law, equality 
of opportunity, and respect for the worth and 
dignity of individual human beings. 


Faith in America’s Future 


America’s golden age lies ahead—not in its 
past, glorious as it was. The goals toward 
which civilized man has struggled for centuries 
and which are recorded in our Declaration of 
Independence, the Preamble to the Constitution, 
and in Lincoln’s Gettysburg address are still 
before us. 

With the shrinkage of global distance and 
the haunting fear of atomic power, America 
must continue, as in the past, to be a haven 
and a refuge for the oppressed and the free 
spirited of the world, but it must be more 
than that. America must be a light and an 
example to emergent free peoples everywhere. 

When we think of the faith and courage of 
our American pioneers and their achievements 
in spite of tremendous obstacles, we get a 
vague glimpse of what we may achieve with 
our resources if only we have their faith and 
courage. 

America is on the threshold of a great day. 
The new frontiers of science and technology 
and the virtual obliteration of distance with 
their tremendous social implications challenge 
youth today as did uncharted seas, wild wests, 
and new worlds challenge their forefathers. 
* * * Man identifies himself with the strug- 
gle of free spirited men throughout the ages 
when he identifies himself with these goals 
and this faith. America’s schools must instill 
such goals and faith in her children. 
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Professional Reading 


Selected by The Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 


Recreation and the Total Personality, by 
S. R. Slavson. Association Press, 347 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. 17, 1946. 205 pp. $3.00. 


A book which should be underlined in red 
on the professional reading list. The author 
presents in a most practical manner the ‘‘why’s 
and how's” of recreation. Teachers will find 
the book of two-fold value. It will bring a 
realization that they do not concern themselves 
with their personal recreation as seriously as 
they should, and it will widen their vision of 
education for leisure time activities. In addi- 
tion the author stresses leadership as an abso- 
lute necessity, citing many examples, both 
good and bad. 

Recreation, as Slavson sees it, is a commu- 
nity responsibility. It should be the total effort 
of the various community groups. ‘“A commu- 
nity that fails to supply recreational outlets may 
in the long run pay dearly for it, beth finan- 
cially and through a loss of human resources.” 
Workers interested in mental health will also 
find this book especially valuable—DoRoTHY 
C. ENDERIS, Asst. to Supt. in Charge of De- 
partment of Municipal Recreation and Adult 
Education. 


Reorganizing the High-School Curriculum, 
by Harold Alberty. Macmillan, 1947. 458 
pp- $4.00. ; 


The American high school is now facing a 
crisis. If it is to provide education for all 
youth, the curriculum must be designed for all, 
including those preparing for college as well 
as the large per cent preparing for life. 

The author, professor of education and 
former director of the laboratory school of 
Ohio State University, believes that an organic 
unity exists in the philosophy, curriculum, and 
methods of any school program and offers 
some helps in the clarification of educational 
purposes and in the determination of appro- 
priate, successful, and satisfying learning ex- 
periences. 

In the fifteen chapters, high school princi- 
pals and teachers will find: An analysis of the 
present-day high school situation; discussion of 
types of current curriculum organization; the 
importance of unit teaching in curriculum con- 
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| tion and the Wisconsin Education Asso- 


tent, including a complete illustrative resource 
unit; helps for school staffs engaged in curricu- 
lum revision projects.—J. F. WADDELL, Super- 
visor of Secondary Schools, Dept. of Pub. Inst. 





The Making of Our 
Wisconsin Schools 


The publication of ‘The Making of 
Our Wisconsin Schools” in this issue of 
the Journal is a part of the contribution 
of the Wisconsin Education Association 
toward the Wisconsin Centennial in 
1948. A Sub-Committee on Education 
was appointed by the State Centennial 
Committee to provide for the writing of 
a history of education in the state and 
for the securing of the cooperation of 
the schools in the study of Wisconsin's 
past and promoting the Centennial cele- 
bration. The Sub-Committee on Educa- 















ciation are deeply indebted and very 
grateful to Edgar G. Doudna, secretary 
of the Board of Normal School Regents 
for the writing of the history of the first 


hundred years of education in Wisconsin. 


Mr. Doudna has been a teacher and 








administrator in Wisconsin schools since 
1900. From 1923-28 he was secretary 
of the Wisconsin Teachers Association, 
which became the Wisconsin Education 
Association in 1935, and editor of the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. Since 
1928 he has been secretary of the Board 
of Normal School Regents. Mr. Doudna 
was president of the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association in 1939 and has been 
trustee of the National Education Asso- 



























ciation since 1929. He is now chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of the NEA. 
Besides his contributions on educational 
subjects to encyclopaedias he is the 
author of “Our Wisconsin’, a school his- 
tory of the state written in 1918, and 
“Our Government’’, (Wisconsin edition) 
published in 1940. 

To Mr. Doudna wé say ‘Thanks’ for 
his untiring efforts in the writing of 
“The Making of Our Wisconsin 
Schools.” 
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The 
QUESTION 


ooo Of the.. 


MONTH 


* Are the Schools Attempting to Teach too 
Large a Variety of Courses Rather than to 
Stress the Accepted Basic Subjects and the 
Techniques of Study? 





* Here are opinions on the subject from ten 
of your fellow educators in Wisconsin. W hat 


do you think? 


Milton O. Pella 


Teacher of Science 
Wisconsin High School 
University of Wisconsin 


There would be little disagreement between 
the opposing schools of thought pointed out 
in the above question if proficiency in the areas 
was declared as the end result. 

Most of the present courses offered in the 
schools can be classified under one of the fol- 
lowing areas: Science, Mathematics, Social 
Studies, English and Language, the Arts, and 
Physical Education. 

It seems advisable to provide experiences in 
the six areas for all elementary and junior 
high school pupils. When a pupil enters the 
senior high school, he should continue to en- 
roll in courses in these areas until he has at- 
tained an acceptable degree of competence in 
each. When this competence has been attained, 
he could be allowed to choose courses in the 
areas in which he wished to specialize. 

Conservation, health and safety, and other 
courses involving the social implications of sci- 
ence should be included as an integral part of 
all of the other areas. This would make it pos- 
sible for all pupils to have experience and 
training in the areas in which the social values 
of science are involved. 

It is generally agreed that too little atten- 
tion is paid to the upper fifty per cent of the 
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pupils. We cannot justify holding this group 
back to the rate of progress of the lower fifty 
per cent of the school population. Courses 
must be revised to meet the needs and rate of 
progress of both the lower and upper groups 
of pupils. 

If we are to meet the principle objective of 
education—“‘the general education of all the 
children”’—the curriculum must be made 
broader than at present. This expansion should 
not take the form of a few specialized courses 
at the expense of any of the generally accepted 
areas. The inclusion of the techniques of study 
is to be a part of every course presented of all 
levels. 

The program should be expanded so that at 
least the upper fifty per cent of the high school 
population is doing work now classified as 
freshman college level during their senior year 
in high school. 


Clifford S. Liddle 


Department of Education 
University of Wisconsin 

Our elementary and secondary school cur- 
riculum has developed without careful evalua- 
tion. We have engaged in a patching and add- 
ing process with very little emphasis on a 
weeding or eliminating process. The tendency 
has been to add new subjects when the needs 
and /or pressures became strong enough to pro- 
voke action. Seldom have we reorganized learn- 
ing experiences within the older established 
courses. In some instances new courses have 
entered via the extra curricular channel. 

To engage in a battle to determine which 
subjects are basic and most valuable is futile. 
If we think mainly in terms of subject matter 
the curriculum is certain to remain rigid and 
compartmentalized. 

Let’s develop our curriculum at all levels 
around major problems. Then subject matter 
from the many areas will have value and sig- 
nificance as it contributes to the development 
of concepts, attitudes, appreciations, and skills. 
Children of all age levels in dealing with real 
problems based upon their needs, abilities, and 
interests will be stimulated to master basic skills 
and will have ample opportunity to develop 
desirable work habits. 

Through the problems approach the arts and 
the basic academic areas blend and strengthen 
each other. Individual differences are provided 
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for in a natural and normal manner. Teachers 
and pupils have unlimited opportunities to plan 
and work together in a democratic manner. 


Edna E. Munn 


President Wisconsin Elementary 
Principals Association 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


The answer to this question is implied in 
the statewide curriculum revision project. We 
educate youth to discharge satisfactorily the re- 
sponsibilities of living. Basic skills must be 
understood and learned but teachers also must 
recognize what the basic subjects do to a child 
at a given period of learning, and not be too 
much concerned about the attainment at a par- 
ticular time of a certain degree of skill. Ad- 
ministrative and instructional procedure should 
work out careful techniques based on social as 
well as individual needs. This is not easy with 
the usual overcrowded program developed from 
the three R’s into a variety of subjects, as 
changing times have brought the addition of 
more and more courses. The curriculum must 
be carefully studied, the obsolete and the use- 
less eliminated, and the basic needed learnings 
associated and integrated. We must think in 
terms, not of courses, but in regard to what is 
happening to youth for responsible living in a 
society that hopes not only to continue demo- 
cratically, but to build an even more effective 
democracy. 


Harris E. Russell 


Supervising Coordinator of Instruction 
Racine Public Schools 


Rather than attempting to pass judgment on 
the wide variety of curriculum practices now 
being carried on in our American schools, I 
would like to draw a hasty sketch of the kind 
of organization toward which I think we 
should be working. 

In my blueprint of the future, the “accepted 
basic subjects and the techniques of study” or 
what we might call the common learnings 
would be taught to a given group of students 
at each grade level, in the main, by one teacher 
and would be organized in one course around 
the persistent life situations and problems we 
all face in our changing democratic society. 
In this area, the number of courses now com- 
monly offered would be reduced. 
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CRISIS IN EDUCATION— 
an all-out campaign by 
American business to 
remedy the serious situa- 
tion facing American 
schools. Costly radio, mo- 
tion picture, magazine, 
and newspaper advertising is being poured 
into this effort to awaken America’s millions. 
Co a 

CASH CRISIS. We talk about our great 
educational system, yet we spend four 
times as much for tobacco and liquor as we 
spend for our schools. How can we channel 
a larger proportion into education? 





did 
COLLEGE CRISIS. Veterans have bulged 
college enrollment—but only two per cent 
of them are in training for teaching. How 
shall we recruit more teachers? 

RPDS 
CHILDHOOD CRISIS. In another decade 
6,000,000 more children will have entered 
school. Shall they be welcomed in old build- 
ings, understaffed by inadequately prepared 
teachers? musins 
BOOK CRISIS. Budgetary shortages have 
kept in use books copyrighted before World 
War I. How shall we teach history in 1948 
from 1915 texts? AAA 
THE REMEDY. The campaign sponsored by 
American business seeks to arouse public 
fervor for tax support, teacher training, 
and adequate buildings. 

ODIs 
WINSTON welcomes this 
opportunity to contribute 
its regular space in maga- 
zines to cooperate in 
this campaign —OUR 
TEACHERS MOLD 
OUR NATION’S . 
FUTURE! 


ov* qEACHERS Mon, 


® waricn's wo" 








The fohu 0. Winston Co. 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 


fel iley Vcle mal.) 
LOS ANGELES 15 


ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
TORONTO 
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In the field of elective courses I would ex- 
pect the number of subjects offered in our cur- 
riculums to increase as our technological society 
demands increased specificity of training for 
some and as our increased leisure allows us 
more time for creative work in the arts and 
crafts. 

So, in a sense, my answer to the original 
question is both yes, and no. 


R. S. Ihlenfeldt 


Supervisor of Elementary and Secondary Schools 
Department of Public Instruction 


This is in answer to the question—'‘Are the 
schools attempting to teach too large a variety 
of courses rather than to stress the accepted 
basic subjects and the techniques of study?” 

Two possibilities appear obvious: 

i. To cover as completely as possible the many 
recognized areas of learning. 

2. To concentrate upon a more limited number 
of ateas, and do a more thorough job. 


In many of our smaller situations, we try 
to do too much with too little. Good instruc- 
tion demands well qualified teachers, adequate 
instructional materials, a program of studies in 
keeping with pupil interests and needs, and 
teacher loads within reason. Most small schools, 
particularly high schools, have faculties lim- 
ited in number. Many of these offer programs 
too broad in scope, and teachers are overloaded 
with subject and activity assignments. Some- 
times teachers are unable to prepare themselves 
adequately for the wide range of responsibili- 
ties assigned. While I am all for a broad cur- 
riculum, I realize full well that quantity is no 
substitute for quality, and a broad program 
should be offered only under conditions where 
quality can be maintained. If qualified teach- 
ers are at hand, adequate instructional mate- 
rials are provided, and teacher loads within 
reason are maintained, we need have no fear 
for the scope of the curriculum. 


Joseph D. Donovan 


County Superintendent of Schools 
Brown County, Green Bay 


During the past several years there has been 
a tendency to increase the number of courses 
in the elementary school curriculum. Teachers 
have been overwhelmed struggling to carry out 
the program of work in the limited time allot- 
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ted to it; children have become bewildered 
trying to master content meanings without pos- 
sessing the necessary skills. 

Such fundamental subjects as reading, arith- 
metic, and language must be included in our 
school curriculum. Reading is by far the most 
important. Skills should be developed in all 
phases of reading so the child can get infor- 
mation independently. If he is taught the skills 
in reading so he can use them efficiently he 
will enjoy using them and can do the reading 
in the various fields when the need arises. As 
diversified courses have been added to the cur- 
riculum to give the child a better understand- 
ing of his environment, time has been taken 
from the teaching of study techniques and the 
basic subjects. Some children have adjusted to 
this change of emphasis, but others have suf- 
fered in varying degrees because they are 
slower learners and need more opportunities 
to use the various techniques of study to 
master them. 

Any workman, equipped with the proper 
tools, usually completes the job assigned to 
him. 


Adela Klumb 


Teacher of English 
Appleton High School 


The large variety of courses now offered in 
the schools is desirable because it is an indica- 
tion of the growth of the curriculum to corre- 
spond with the increased school attendance and 
the changing world since the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 

In a world of television, mechanized homes, 
and united nations the basic subjects are still 
fundamental, but the development of respon- 
sible citizens who must fit into this world is 
also fundamental. Our schools today include 
the boy who does not respond in a poetry class 
but can express himself in cabinet making and 
the girl who does not solve a chemical formula 
but can design an attractive dress. 

The four objectives set up by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission—self-realization, 
human relationships, economic efficiency, and 
civic responsibility—are best developed in a 
diversified curriculum. In self-realization the 
individual not only learns to speak, read, and 
write, but also to listen, to appreciate beauty, 
to use his leisure time, and to build a sound 
body. Gymnasiums, laboratories, and work- 
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shops of the modern school heip to further 
this objective. 

Learning to work and play with others helps 
the individual to find his place in the home 
and in the community. Bringing students to- 
gether in working groups is fundamental for 
democratic behavior and human understanding. 


Promotion of economic efficiency points 
toward the modern school with its varied 
courses on vocations, social sciences, economics, 
salesmanship, business principles, and manual 
and home arts. In these, standards and prob- 
lems of producer and consumer are studied. 


Awareness of civic responsibility in a democ- 
racy grows with courses in citizenship, experi- 
ments in student government, discussion of 
current affairs, management of school activities. 
All these prepare boys and girls for better 
living. ' 

In the words of Tennyson ‘‘The old order 
changeth yielding place to new.” So must our 
schools. A large variety of courses in which 
every child will find some outlet for his abili- 
ties is imperative if our schools are to remain 
alive. 


T. K. Hocking 


Principal Marinette County Normal 
Marinette 


Two contentions of the curriculum plan- 
ning committees are basic in my answer to 
your question: 


1. The task of the school is to develop all chil- 
dren physically, mentally, and emotionally; the school 
must not rest content to mirror the community. 

2. There are no extra-curricular activities. 


I endorse these attitudes whole-heartedly. 
The progressive curriculum is not in error; 
however, the manner in which it is put into 
effect is in error. 


1. We do not have the personnel to make it effec- 
tive. Too few teachers are trained for the special 
subjects they are asked to add to the basic skills 
program; or they do not have the personality and 
interest to do a good job. 

2. Overloading is serious. Since there are no extra- 
curricular activities, the load should be balanced in 
a professional manner with all of the teaching paid 
for. I find growing resentment of assignments be- 
yond the field of preparation and of loads that carry 
over beyond the teaching day. Teachers of band, 
athletics, and dramatics always have been exploited. 
Also, unpaid club leaders are rebelling at carrying 
out the plans of local, county, and state employees, 
who are on a payroll. When teachers are justly paid 
for a reasonable load, we shall have more effective 
teaching in the expanded curriculum. 
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CRAYOLA 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 


















A 
Quiz 
Wheel 


On a heavy white paper circle 12” or larger, rule 
off 16 or more sections, each a different 
CRAYOLA color. On another circle 14” or larger, 
letter 12 numbers around the rim. For each num- 
ber have a folded slip of paper indicating a ques- 
tion. Form a turntable by placing smaller circle 
over large. Insert a heavy pin through the centers 
and into a small cardboard box. Each student 
chooses a color, then spins the top wheel. The 
number nearest his color is the question he must 
answer. If that number has already been used, he 
must spin again. 

CRAYOLA is the trade 
name of Gold Medal Wax 
Crayons that do not smudge 
or bend, are permanent and 
waterproof. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 

















It is the task of the school to furnish learn- 
ing situations in all three phases of develop- 
ment: mental, physical, emotional. Maturity is 
the ultimate goal of education, hence attitudes 
are equally important with fundamental skills. 
Adequate, effective personality, which includes 
utilization of talent, and acceptance of respon- 
sibility has been more neglected than basic 
skills. The real test of the effectiveness of any 
curriculum is what the graduates do. I have no 
figures to bear me out, but it is my personal 
observation that the wider the subject experi- 
ence, the better adjusted the graduate is, and 
the readier he is to take his place successfully 
in the adult world. 


Helen P. Conley 


Principal Green Tree School 
Milwaukee 


If the schools are to accomplish their pur- 
pose the curriculum must be flexible in terms 
of the learner, in terms of the background of 
experience which he brings to school, in terms 
of the family and community in which he lives, 
in terms of democratic American’ society, and 
in terms of the needs of the world. 

The accepted basic subjects are important 
only as they serve the needs of the individual 
and of society. Today a curriculum for modern 
living calls for a far wider range of informa- 
tional material than is contained in a few basic 
subjects. At the present time we do not have 
the wealth of informational material needed 
to approach situations of everyday living with 
learners. Much simpler materials are needed 
for children in the lower grades, and a much 
greater amount of materials related to present 
problems is needed in every grade. 

Ours is a changing world, and the daily life 
experiences in which persistent life situations 
appear today will not be the same as they will 
appear five or ten years from now. New under- 
standings and new problems will arise. There- 
fore, the ability to solve problems as a tech- 
nique of study must be emphasized. 


H. M. Kolka 
Eau Claire State Teachers College 


My answer to this general question is a 
qualified no, which I can only partially sub- 
stantiate in the allotted space. 
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I have observed the offering of the John Doe 
School from the center of the stage and from 
the concerned side lines. I have watched it 
weather the storms of changing times almost 
unscathed. I have marveled at its ability in 
dodging the successions of evolving realities. 
I have seen it give ground grudgingly. No— 
the average Wisconsin school need not become 
alarmed over the crowding of its curriculum 
with a mass invasion of new courses, for it 
possesses such verile immunity against change 
that it is alarming. Nor does it need to get 
panicky over the criticisms of the fundamental- 
ists or the epitomes of the frustrated laggards 
in our present day culture, who would like to 
erase even the small progress that schools have 
made up to date. The most vital present day 
challenge to society and to its formal educa- 
tional institutions is to reduce the lag between 
problems presented by accelerated technical 
achievements of our civilizations and the social 
fabric in which they operate. The schools must 
balance their curriculums to give balance to the 
society that has or is faltering as it grimly 
faces the two ultimate choices, a homogeneous 
pattern of piece or mass suicide. 





WEA Executive Committee 
Milwaukee, November 5, 1947 


Co. Supt. Kies appeared before the com- 
mittee relative to assistance for the National 
Convention of County Superintendent’s which 
will be held in Milwaukee, October 1 and 2. 
An amount not to exceed $400 was granted. 

A letter suggesting a change in location of 
the annual convention was read. The commit- 
tee requested the sponsors of such change to 
offer suggestions as to cities which would have 
adequate facilities as host. 

The Secretary presented the Overseas 
Teacher Relief Fund as outlined by the NEA. 
It was voted to endorse the plan. 

The President, Secretary, and President of 
the Wisconsin League of Classroom Teachers 
were authorized to attend the Minneapolis Con- 
ference on Teacher Preparation and Standards 
as representatives of the WEA. 

Elected Ruth Palmer of Kenosha as WEA 
member of the State Health Gouncil. 

Set the 1948 convention dates for Novem- 
ber 4-5-6. 
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CLIP CORNER 











New Year’s Eve Meditation: How will school 
people refute the charge that our schools educate for 
perpetual adolescence??? Worse still, the silly antics 
of late celebrants might better be defined as in- 
fantilism, 

The New Year promises the old world lots of 
headaches, . . . not counting the “hang-overs’” of 
January 1. 

xk # 

Curfews for teen-agers may be all right, but a 
curfew for parents might be a more effective curb on 
juvenile delinquency. 

i. 

Proficiency in learning depends upon a desire to 
learn. Watch any “stupid child’’ bubble a piece of 
bubbie gum. . . . He is expert. 


* *k * 


perform difficult surgery . yet they willingly 
allow unlicensed, unqualified novices to undertake 
the equally important task of educating their children. 


A few teachers appear to operate upon the premise 
that childhood laughter is unnatural, even sinful. 
* oe * 


Know Her??? In every building there is usually 
one teacher who has grown old . . . youthfully!! 
#4 4 


The present plight of the “ultra-progressive-educa- 
tion” movement teaches us pointedly that there is no 
substitute for basic fundamentals. 

x *k * 

Comforting: Even the shy and retiring school- 
teacher gets her name in print at least twice in a 
life-time . . . birth and death. 

** * 

Professional writing by schoolteachers never paid 
off like Winston Churchill's dollar-a-word memoirs 
now in production. 

* kk 

Home Visitation: Home visits and interviews 
with parents concerning the child often reveal more 
about the parents than the child. 

* *k * 

We all want success . . 

work for it. 


. trouble is we hafta 


* *e * 

The high price of everything else considered, it is 
still true that the only thing that costs more than 
education is ignorance. 

+s « 

January is tax paying time, and only two kinds of 
people squawk about taxes. . . . Men and Women! 

x * x 

We'd win a bet if we wagered every reader will 
write 1947 many times before becoming accustomed 
to 1948. . . . Watch it! 
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THE HABIT 
OF SUCCESS 





Carriers Learn It Early 


When a boy becomes a newspaper 
carrier he acquires: the habit of suc- 
cess at an early age. He learns, 
through his contact with the public, 
many lessons in salesmanship, cour- 
tesy, management, and other valu- 
able business traits. 

All of this experience gives him a 
greater appreciation of his formal 
schooling. He understands more clear- 
ly the lessons of the classroom. His 
studies begin to have a very definite 
purpose because he applies many of 
them directly to his work. All of 
these things help him develop a suc- 
cess pattern that he will take with 
him into the years ahead. 


Presented by the 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 











Audio-Visual Materials 


These new films have been reviewed by teacher 
committees under the direction of Walter Wit- 
tich, Director of Visual Instruction of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. They are available through the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction or may be purchased 
from the producer. GI means General Informa- 
tion and the rental price is for one day. T means 
films for teaching purposes and the rental price is 
for one week. 

Science 


Atomic Energy (Sound; 10 min.; $1.75 T; Use: 
Gen. Sci. Jr. H. S.; Chem. Sr. H. S., College; 
Physics Sr. H. S., College; Clubs Junior, Adult.) 
Care should be taken in selecting this film in the 

light of the following information: While opening 

and closing shots are of the Bikini tests, the body 
of the film describes in very complete animated 
sequences the principles of nuclear fission and chain 
reactions. Even though leisurely paced, great con- 
centration and re-study are necessary to understand 
entirely this most abstract -of concepts. Excellently 
organized, highly graphic, and completely visualized. 
(Britannica) 


The Earthworm (Sound; 20 min.; $1.75 T; Use: 
Gen. Sci., Jr. H. S.; Biology Sr. H. S., College.) 
The film describes the internal structure by means 

of dissection studies and illustrations. Digestive, cir- 

culatory, excretory and reproductive systems are ex- 
plained through moving diagrams of the processes 
of coition, subsequent egg-laying and coon formation, 
ending with the birth of young worms. Scientific 
accuracy and clarity of presentation are excellent. 
(British Information Service) 


Social Studies and Geography 


Americans All (Sound; 16 min.; $1.50 GI; Use: 
Soc. St. Intermed., Jr. H. S.; Civics Jr. H. S.; 
U. S. Hist. Sr. H.'S.; Clubs Junior, Adult.) 

No more serious menace threatens American democ- 
racy than that of inter-racial and _inter-religious 
hatreds. Despite the fact that America was first set- 
tled by groups of suppressed European minorities, 
and despite the declared rights of Americans to 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness’, there 
are those who would deny these rights to some of 
their fellow-men. This film offers a gripping and 
objective presentation of an issue which concerns 
every American. (March of Time) 


Atomic Power (Sound; 19 min.; $1.50 GI; Use: 
World Hist. Sr. H. S., College; U. S. Hist. Sr. 
H. S., College; Clubs Junior, Adult; Soc. St. Col- 
lege.) 

This film shows the great battle which occurred 
in the last 20 years among the nations as they at- 
tempted to discover the secret of atomic power. The 
personalities involved in America’s struggle for the 
release of atomic energy are built around chrono- 
logical high points. The social significance of atomic 
power is explained as well as the story of its devel- 
opment. Correlates well with films, ‘Atomic Energy, 
Atom Bomb—Bikini Test, Atom Test’. (March of 
Time) 


Chile: The Andes (Sound; Color; 10 min.; $1.50 
GI; Use: Soc. St. Intermed., Jr. H. S.; Geog. Sr. 
H. S.; Clubs Junior, Adult.) 

An excellent presentation through animations and 
direct photography of the effect of the Andes on the 
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climate, the industries, and the society of Chile. The 
climatic effects are vividly shown; transportation 
problems are presented, and unusually excellent pho- 
tography and explanatory narration give one an “‘at 
home’ feeling for the country. Recommended for use 
with the films, “‘Chile: People of the Country Es- 
tates,’ “Atacama Desert’, “Chile: Copper Industry’, 
“Chile: The South Country’. (Hollywood Film En- 
terprise) 


Maps Are Fun (Sound; Color; 10 min.; $1.75 T; 
Use: Soc. St. Intermed., Jr. H. S.; Geog. Sr. H. S.; 
Teaching College; Psych. College; Clubs Adult.) 


Arising from a need for a map in taking over a 
newspaper route, two boys visit a cartographer. They 
begin by mapping the community on a sand table, 
transferring this on a large-scale map, and then re- 
ducing it. Subsequent discussion includes scale, leg- 
ends, and the meaning of color in map interpreta- 
tion. While quite superficial, it makes a fine starting 
point for map study. (Coronet) 


Oklahoma and Its Natural Resources (Sound; 25 
min.; $1.75 T; Use: Conserv. Intermed., Jr. H. S., 
Sr. H. S., College; Ind. Arts Sr. H. S. College; 
Soc. St. Intermed., Jr. H. S., Clubs. Junior, Adult; 
Geog.) 

Emphasizes the effect on Oklahoma history of its 
wealth of natural resources. Shows glimpses of the 
brick, glass, textile, rubber, petroleum, and lumber- 
ing industries and in more detail, the mining of lead, 
coal, sand, gravel, clay, shale, asphalt, rock, gypsum. 
Portrays the oil and natural gas fields and the re- 
fineries connected with the petroleum industry. 
(United States Bureau of Mines) 


Spanish Films 


Argentina (Spanish Version) (Sound; 11 min.; 
$1.75 T; Use: Foreign Lang., Sr. H. S., College.) 
Depicts agricultural Argentina as second in size 

and first in wealth, commerce, and modernity among 

the South American Republics. Buenos Aires is de- 
scribed as the chief city. Events in the daily lives 
of its people are shown, along with their depend- 
ence upon products of the vast Pampa for export. 

Glimpses of the estancia people with their cattle, 

sheep, wheat, corn, and flax reveal their status in 

the Argentine scene. (Britannica) 


Centro Americo (Spanish Version) (Sound; 10 
min.; $1.75 T; Use: Mod. Lang., Sr. H. S., Col- 
lege.) 

Orients the five Central American Republics and 
Panama. Colorful background of the native Mayan 
Indians brought out in sequences on discovery and 
exploration. Agriculture shown as the basis of Cen- 
tral America’s economy; recent advances indicated. 
Exports and imports; Central America’s increasing 
importance in world trade. Trade and climate de- 
scribed as typical of the Caribbean region. (Britan- 
nica) 


Colombia Y Venezuela (Spanish Version) (Sound; 
10 min.; $1.75 T; Use: Foreign Lang., Sr. H. S., 
College.) 

Includes Colombia, Venezuela, and the three 
Guianas. Sequences outlining the four subregions 
determined by topography; shows how population, 
products, and economy vary. A sequence on cities 
and trade which shows that progress of the region 
is reflected in the developing economy. (Britannica) 
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Gducational Spotlight 





LATEST NEWS OF INTEREST ABOUT EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 





COMING EVENTS 


Feb. 6—Southern WEA, Madison. 

Feb. 21-26—AASA, Atlantic City. 

Mar. 12—Wis. Assn. Sec. Sch. Prin., Madison. 

Mar. 19—Northeastern WEA, Sheboygan. 

Apr. 30—NEA Dept. of Classroom Teachers, Chi- 
cago. 

Apr. 15-16—Wis. Assn. Sch. Adm. & Sch. Bd., 
Milwaukee. 

July 5-9—NEA, Cleveland. 


Beger Gets Milwaukee Journal Writeup: 
“You Don’t Get Rich, but You Meet Nice People 
in 47 Years of School’ is a headline of an article 
in a recent Milwaukee Journal which features Rich- 
ard F. Beger, Ozaukee county superintendent of 
schools. The story is an interesting account of Mr. 
Beger’s personal reaction to the position he has held 
since leaving the little two-room country school 47 
ycars ago to become county superintendent, an office 
which he has held without a break ever since. 


Jensen Writes for School Arts: In the De- 
cember issue of School Arts, Amy Elizabeth Jensen 
at the Roosevelt School in Kenosha has written an 
article entitled: ‘Planning the Homes for Tomor- 
row’. The’ magazine has a page of photographs of 
miniature model rooms equipped with small scale 
furniture designed and made by Miss Jensen and 
her pupils. 


Correction in List of Presidents: Elton 
Riese, of Oakfield is president of the Fond du Lac 
County Education Association. 


Gifts to the Chiefs: As tokens of appreciation 
the Adams County Teachers Association presented 
I. S. Jones, county superintendent, with an electric 
desk clock and Katherine McGowan, supervising 
teacher, with a pearl necklace at a dinner meeting 
of the association at Friendship, November 20. It 
was in recognition for the many years of splendid 
service to the schools of Adams County. In addi- 
tion to the well-planned program of entertainment, 
LeRoy Peterson of the WEA staff spoke on the edu- 
cational issues of the day. 


River Falls News: A new course on the cur- 
riculum is a class in Public Discussion offered by the 
speech department. The purpose of the course is to 
determine whether or not problems can be settled 
through public discussion. 

R. E. Spriggs, of the agricultural department, has 
been named by the Wisconsin Society of Professional 
Engineers to serve as a member of the State Com- 
mittee on Education. . . . Francis P. Chisholm, of 
the English department, spoke at the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English at San Francisco on No- 
vember 27, 28, 29. He was speaker and discussion 
leader of the section on “The Study of Language”’. 
Mr. Chisholm was recently appointed to the govern- 
ing board of the National. Society for General 
Semantics for 1947-48. . . . C. G. Stratton, profes- 
sor of Geography, had an article, “Slaves of the 
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Time Belts”, published in the October issue of the 
Journal of Geography. 


Music by Correspondence: A course entitled 
“Fundamentals in Musicianship’” has been added to 
the correspondence-study list of the Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of Wisconsin for high school 
students. This is planned to meet the demand for a 
course in elementary theory in order that high 
school graduates may meet the entrance requirements 
of the University’s school of music. Instruction will 
be given by a member of the music school faculty. 


KEA Publishes Bulletin: To keep the mem- 
bers of the Kenosha Education Association informed 
of the important issues in local, state, and national 
issues in education, the Association publishes a 
mimeographed bulletin several times during the year 
which contains many items of educational interest. 
Besides news of the activities of the local association 
the bulletin presents information on retirement, fed- 
etal taxation of annuities, federal aid, and Overseas 
Teachers Relief Fund. The Association sponsors ex- 
cursions for members to places of interest in Kenosha 
and other cities. 


Bayfield Co. Teachers Met in Washburn: 
At a dinner meeting of the Bayfield County Educa- 
tion Association on Wednesday evening, Decem- 





THE EMERALD BOOK 


GRADE 3 OR 4 


THE SUNSHINE BOOK 


GRADE 4 


THE BLUE SKY BOOK 


GRADE 5 


THE FIRELIGHT BOOK 


GRADE 6 


Stories and poems of unquestioned 
literary excellence — pointing to 
moral and spiritual values — ideal 
reading for today's children. 


Write for Information 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 
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Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International : 
Dictionary, Second Edition— 
“The Supreme Au- 
thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 































Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff | 
which combines the ; 

skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 















LEARNING TO READ 
A Basic Reading Program 





for Grades 1-3 
by Nila Banton Smith 






All essential reading skills are de- 
veloped systematically. The most 
important single element—learn- 






objective at every grade level. 
Accompanied by skill-development 
books, Teachers’ Guides, and other 
teaching aids. 









Representative in Wisconsin: 


RONALD J. LAYDE 
Shawano, Wis. 


Silver Burdett Company 


221 East 20th St., Chicago 16, III. 
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ber 10, at Washburn, activities of the WEA, group 
insurance plans, and bonus and salary schedules were 
topics of discussion. Leon C. Case of Ondossagon, 
piesident of the Association, presented H. C. Wein- 
lick, locals consultant of the WEA, who spoke on 
the various activities of the state association, and 
Jack C. Goodwin of Iron River High School who 
proposed resolutions pertaining to bonuses and 
salaries. 


Exceptional Children Conference at Des 
Moines: The International Conference for Excep- 
tional Children will hold its Twenty-fourth Annual 
Convention in Des Moines, Iowa, from April 25-28. 
The organization is composed of educators and social 
workers interested in the problems of the handi- 
capped child. Individuals planning to attend this 
convention should make their reservations by writing 
to Mrs. Betty Whitford, 629 Third St., Des Moines. 


Oneida Co. School of the Air: According to 
Look and Listen, a monthly publication of County 
Supt. Reed’s office, the public schools of Oneida 
County present programs on the Rhinelander radio 
station every Saturday from 11:00 to 11:30 A. M. 
Besides motivating the school work, the bulletin 
points out that it provides a means for good school 
publicity. 


Chippewa County Teachers Hear Emans 
and Weinlick: On Saturday, December 6, the 
Chippewa County Teachers Association held a meet- 
ing in Chippewa Falls. In an address during the 
morning session, Lester M. Emans, director of ele- 
mentary training at Eau Claire STC, urged the teach- 
ers to study the individual child in order to do more 
effective teaching. H. C. Weinlick, locals consultant 
of the WEA, spoke to the organization at the noon 
luncheon on the subject: ‘Happy Teachers Are Bet- 
ter Teachers”. 


Schoolmen Honor Knudtson: Harry G. Knudt- 
son, superintendent at Elkhorn, was honored at a 
dinner at the Delavan High School the evening of 
December 11 by the schoolmasters from the south- 
eastern part of Wisconsin. Pres. Robert C. Williams 
of Whitewater STC gave the address of the evening, 
and Mr. Knudtson was presented with an etching by 
Leon Pescheret of Whitewater. Mr. Knudtson be- 
came superintendent at New London on January 15. 


Platteville STC News: The annual Farmers 
SLort course, scheduled for February 24-27, will be 
based on a centennial theme this year. Headline 
speakers are to be Gov. Oscar Rennebohm and E. G. 
Doudna, secretary of the Board of Normal School 
Regents. It is planned to originate the WLS Dinner 
Bell program from the College as a part of the cele- 
bration. V. E. Nylin, director of the agriculture divi- 
sion, is in charge of arrangements. . . . National 
Teachers examinations will be given at the College 
February 7 and 14. H. C. Wilkerson of the education 
department will serve as local examiner. . . . Chil- 
dren in the Training school have been contributing 
to funds for European relief. 


NEA Requests Grant Co. Material: The 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, a department of NEA, has requested cur- 
riculum material from the Grant County schools to 
exhibit at the national meeting of the department 
at Cincinnati in February. A letter to Robert W. 
Ostrander, county superintendent of schools, states: 
“Your county has been cited to us as having done 
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outstanding work in the new curriculum study.” 
Mr. Ostrander says the credit for this recognition 
should go to the teachers of the rural and state 
graded schools which during the past year have met 
several times to study and discuss curriculum changes. 
The county supervising teachers Mrs. Cora Anson 
and Alex Jones, acted as advisers to the study groups. 


Schacht Succeeds Brown: On January 1, Les- 
lie Brown who has been director of the Department 
of Public Discussion and Debating of the University 
Extension Division for several years, accepted the 
position of Dean of Administration in Cleveland Col- 
lege. He is succeeded by Robert Schacht who has 
been a member of the staff of the Bureau of Visual 
Education. Included with the duties of the director 
are those of secretary-treasurer of the Wisconsin 
High School Forensic Association. 


Iron Co. Organizes New WEA Unit: The 
Iron County Education Association, a unit of the 
WEA, was organized at a general county teachers 
meeting on Friday, December 12. Clayton Maddern, 
Mercer grade school teacher, was chosen the first 
president of the association. Vern J. Downey, prin- 
cipal of the Saxon High School, was named vice 
president, and Mrs. Hullad Thompson, principal of 
the Oma State Graded, was elected secretary-treasurer. 
H. C. Weinlick, locals consultant of the WEA, has 
assisted the officers in the new organization. 


News From Stout Institute: Verne C. Fryk- 
lund, president of the college, was chosen by the 
Rotary Club of Eau Claire to give the Education 
Week address for that group. Mr. Fryklund spoke 
on “Education for a New World,” on Nov. 10... . 
A 225-voice choir with assisting soloists and a full 
crchestra presented Handel’s famous oratorio “The 
Messiah” in three concerts Dec. 16 and 17. Par- 
ticipating singers were members of the college Sym- 
phonic Singers and mixed choir augmented with 
the senior choir of Menomonie high school. .. . 
Eileen Elliott, chairman of Stout’s department of 
foods and nutrition, spoke Nov. 17 before voca- 
tional guidance leaders of Manitowoc. . . . Eleanor H. 
Cox, a member of the chemistry department, has 
been appointed for the third consecutive time as a 
member of the Junior Academy Committee of the 
Wisconsin Academy of Science. . . . The first Dad’s 
Day ever held at Stout was successfully staged Nov. 7. 
Dads of members of the football squad were enter- 
tained at luncheon, taken on a tour of the campus, 
seated during the Moorhead-Stout game on the play- 
ers’ bench, and introduced to the crowd between 
halves. . . . The Menomonie Chamber of Commerce 
on Dec. 11 sponsored their second annual banquet 
honoring football players of Stout Institute and Me- 
nomonie High School. Rexford S. Mitchell, president 
of La Crosse STC, was principal speaker. 


Found Articles from Convention: Please 
write and identify them directly to the WEA, Madi- 
son: 2 pairs glasses (no cases); 1 fountain pen; 
1 key; 1 gold earring; 1 silver earring; 1 umbrella; 
1 brown pigskin glove; 1 brown kid glove; 1 pr. 
brown gloves; 1 black glove; 1 pr. biege gloves. 


Marinette Organizes Future Teachers: A 
Future Teachers Association for eighth grade pupils 
who hope to teach was organized at the Marinette 
County Normal on December 5. The plan for the 
Otganization grew out of discussion in the Sociology 
class which held the opinion that the ambition to 
teach is still strong in the grades and that it dies 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will 
find helpful and interesting 


eM eo0c0€e® 


Unique study possibilities 
may be found in just 
BUTTONS 


ne 
: Here three teachers tell 


7? of teaching-aids they 
found in buttons for 
successful class- 
ae room projects. 


Miss Lettie Lee Ralph, Social Studies, Ewing Township, 
New Jersey. 

«Buttons are tangible things children use and under- 
stand. Buttons picturing fables, stories, myths illus- 
trate /iterature lessons. Buttons from old-fashioned 
clothes, or those used in political campaigns make 
history realistic. For geography, there are buttons of 
vegetable-ivory (South Am.), cinnabar, bamboo 
(China), glass (New Jersey), Mosaics (Italy); for 


science —plastic, pearl, tortoise shell.” 


Mrs. Nellie Martin, Home Economics, Oaktown, 
Indiana. 

¢<Buttons add interest to my vocation. . . flower, leaf, 
animal designs illustrate botanical lessons. Wood, 
leather, metal buttons are fine handicraft materials."” 


Mrs. Bertha Sampson, Visiting Teacher, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

“An extracurricular activity is a button club. Pearl 
study is fascinating. Military buttons give interesting 
stories about famous regiments.” 


If further interested, write National Button Society, 
47 Keith, Springfield, Mass.; Button Bulletin of 
N.B.S.; Just Buttons magazine, Jr. Dept., 104 New- 
ton, Hartford, Conn. Special acknowledgment to 
Mrs. Edwin F. Tarbox, Arlington, Mass. 


We hope the foregoing is 
helpful to you just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint'Gum _.. \ 
is your standard ‘ 
of quality for 
complete 
chewing 
satisfaction. 











in high school where it is discouraged largely by 
adverse advertising. A rural survey by the class re- 
vealed that over one hundred youngsters were in- 
terested in the subject. On Friday, December 5, 
they met at the Marinette County Normal for a full 
day’s program devoted to organization, election of 
officers, and initiation. 

Hazel W. Hocking is faculty sponsor of the FTA. 
The first project chosen by the organization will be 
to aid the student council to establish an exchange 
at the Normal for original ideas and patterns which 
have made study enjoyable in school. 


Richland Co. Teachers Elect Jacobson: 
Theodore Jacobson, principal-of Ithaca High School, 
was elected president of the Richland County Teach- 
ers Association at a meeting December 6. Leonard 
Stoddard, Jr., Neptune, was chosen vice president, 
and Isabel Nisbet Fowell was’ re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. Wilma Reuter of Lone Rock and Leon 
Kanable of Soldiers Grove were named to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 


Plenzke Attends Santa. Fe Session: O. H. 
Plenzke, executive secretary and editor of the Journal 
attended a three-day meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Secretaries at Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
December 1—3. Many problems relating to association 
activities, public relations, and state and federal sup- 
port for education were considered. 


Wisconsin Men on AVA Program: At the 
national convention of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation in Los Angeles in December many Wisconsin 
educators attended and several had places on the pro- 
grams. Clarence L. Greiber, state director of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education was chairman of the sec- 
tion on counseling and participated in the panel dis- 
cussion on the subject: “Training of Vocational 
Counselors’. Louis Sasman, supervisor of agricultural 
education, served as secretary of the section for agri- 
cultural supervisors and took part in the symposium 
on the farm-training program for veterans. D. A. 
Hendrickson of Barron, president of the Wisconsin 
Association of Vocational Agriculture Instructors, was 
secretary of the section for agricultural teachers. 





NECROLOGY 
Susie Wing, a former teacher at the Milwaukee 
Vocation School, died in Milwaukee on October 18. 
After 27 years of service she retired on July 1, 1945. 
kOe OK 


Louise Buchanan, 54, a member of the foods and 
nutrition department of Stout Institute since 1927, 
was killed in an auto crash Nov. 2. A graduate of 
Iowa State College from which she obtained both 
her bachelor’s and master’s degrees, Miss Buchanan 
did further study at Columbia University and the 
University of Minnesota. Because of original research 


done while at Iowa State, she was recipient of a 
research scholarship and was holder of an award for 
attaining the highest scholastic ranking of her class. 
She was a member of Phi Upsilon Omicron, hon- 
orary sorority for persons doing outstanding work 
in the field of home economics. 


Edgar J. Witzemann, 63, professor of physio- 
Icgical chemistry at the. University of Wisconsin, 
died November 30 at a Madison hospital after a 
month’s illness. He was a graduate of James Milli- 
kin University, Decatur, Ill., in 1907. After receiv- 
ing his Ph. D. degree at Ohio State University he 
was associated with the Sprague Memorial Institute 
of the University of Chicago and with the Mayo 
Foundation at Rochester, Minn. He joined the fac- 
ulty of the University of Wisconsin in 1927. During 
World War I Prof. Witzemann was on the staff of 
the chemical warfare service in Washington, D. C. 
He was a member of several scientific societies and 
has contributed many professional articles to medical 
and technical journals. 





WEA HONOR ROLL 
100%ers Nov. 1-Dec. 26, 1947 


Antigo, Ashland 

Bloomington, Brown Co. 

Clark Co. 

Deerfield 

Endeavor 

Grant Co. 

Janesville, Jefferson Co. 

Kenosha Co., Kewaskum, Kimberly 

LaFarge, Lafayette Co., Lake Geneva 

Marinette, Marshall, Melrose U. F. H. S., Merrillan, 
Milwaukee Co. 

Oconto Co., Oconto Falls, Orfordville, Oshkosh, 
Oxford S. G. 

Pierce Co. (Rural & S. G.), Potosi, Prairie Farm, 
Price Co. 

Racine Co., Rosendale 

St. Croix Co., Sawyer, Shorewood, Stevens Point, 
Stoughton 

Trempealeau Co. 

Washburn Co., Watertown, Wausau, Wauwatosa, 
Wittenberg 





A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 63 YEARS 
Colleges, Secondary and 
Elementary Schools. Good 
candidates in demand. Send 
for information. Member 
N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 
New York City + Hyde 
Building, Spokane, Wash. 





Established 1885 





HOME OFFICE: 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


























HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Montana 
Member N. A. T. A. — 33 years’ superior placement service 





Extreme teacher shortage continues in all depart- 
ments. 
West. Enroll now for mid-year and 1948 vacancies. 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 


Unlimited opportunities throughout the 











The Hughes Teachers Agency ” ‘iemererxara 


Would you like to teach in a suburb of New York City? Or of Chicago—Milwaukee— 
Detroit—Cleveland—St. Louis? Or in California, the Pacific Northwest, or almost any other 
place in the U. S. A.? Then—better write to us for an enrollment blank. 
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Headline Happenings 











Wisconsin Education Ass’n 


January 1948 


Organized in 1853 





Northeastern WEA Plans 
Audio-Visual Meeting 





To give teachers of the North- 
eastern WEA area practical assist- 
ance in the field of audio-visual 
education the Extension Committee 
of the Association and the Valley 
Audio-Visual Directors Association 
will jointly sponsor a Visual Aids 
Institute at the Wilson Junior 
High School in Appleton, Satur- 
day, January 24. The Institute will 
be in session from 10 A. M. to 
3 P. M. 


Gordon Leistikow of Winne- 
conne, chairman of the Extension 
Committee, has announced three 
principal speakers for the morning 
session. H. B. McCarty, director 
of WHA, will lead off with the 
discussion of the subject: ‘“‘Utiliza- 
tion of the Wisconsin School of 
the Air’. Nile J. Behnke, director 
of the Oshkosh Museum, will talk 
on “Why Not Organize a Museum 
in Your School?”. The morning 
session will be concluded by a dis- 
cussion of the subject: ‘Let's 
Draw’, by James A. Schwalbach, 
extension specialist on Rural Arts 
and Crafts with WHA. 


Afternoon activities will be di- 
vided into eight groups. These 
sectional meetings will include the 
playing of transcriptions in the 
classroom; instruction in the con- 
struction of dioramas, relief maps, 
and other models; demonstration 
of the construction and the use of 
the homemade slide; late 16 mm 
sound motion pictures; discussion 
and demonstration of the opaque 
projector and its uses. 





Missouri Teachers Get 
2000 Acre Playground 





A recreational center of over 
2000 acres in the Ozarks has been 
donated to the Missouri State 
Teachers Association. Considered 
one of the most beautiful resort 
centers in the state, it is outfitted 
with cottages, cabins, dining hall, 
workshop, and office. 


According to School and Com- 
munity, it is the plan to operate 
the resort as a recreational center 
for teachers and ‘to encourage its 
use for conferences and workshops. 
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SO. WEA TO HEAR HAMRIN AND SCHUMAN 





WASA and WSSBA Meet 
in Milwaukee, Apr. 15-16 


The Wisconsin Association of 
School Administrators and the 
Wisconsin State School Board As- 
sociation will hold their joint 
meeting in Milwaukee on April 
15-16. W. F. Waterpool of Mari- 
nette is president of the admin- 
istrators association, and F. G. 
MacLachlan of Park Falls is sec- 
retary. 








Shirley Hamrin 


Wisconsin is Traveling 
Backward ‘in Education 








A study recently made by the 
WEA reveals that 50% of Wis- 
consin’s one-room rurals school 
teachers fail to remain a second 
year in the same school. 

This information taken from the 
last annual report of the State Su- 
perintendent shows that half of 
the rural teachers do not remain 
in the same school a second year 
and over three-fourths do not re- 
main beyond two years. Nearly 
90% of the one-room teachers 
have moved on or out by the end 
of the third year the report indi- 
cates. 

Turnover Increasing 

In contrast only one teacher in 
six is new in city schools, and one 
teacher in three is new in village 
schools. Thirty per cent of all 

(Turn to page 274) 











Shirley Hamrin of Northwest- 
ern University and Frederick Schu- 
man, writer and commentator, are 
the headline speakers at the an- 
nual Southern WEA convention at 
Madison, February 6. Mr. Hamrin, 
a gtaduate of Hamline University, 
University of Chicago, and North- 
western University, is now profes- 
sor of education at Northwestern. 
He has written extensively in the 
fields of educational organization, 
administration, and guidance. The 





Frederick Schuman 


subject of his lecture is ‘Teaching 
in These Times.” , 

Frederick L. Schuman, formerly 
a member of the department of 
political science of the University 
of Chicago and professor of po- 
litical science at Williams College 
since 1936, has achieved a notable 
reputation as an author of books 
on international politics. In addi- 
tion to his writing and teaching he 
is a political analyst with the for- 
eign broadcast intelligence service 
of the Federal Communications 
Commission. He will speak on the 
subject, “The Dilemma of the 
Peace-Makers’’. 


New Delegate Assembly 
The afternoon will be devoted 
to sectional programs of outstand- 
ing quality. Besides the morning 
speakers who will also appear at 
sectional meetings the chairmen 
have secured some of the best edu- 
cational talent in the state and from 
(Turn to page 274) 
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Teachers Colleges Plan Summer School Camp 





William C. Hansen, president 
of Central STC, has announced 
the plans for the annual Eagle 
River Summer School Camp spon- 
sored by the Wisconsin’s State 
Teachers Colleges, June 21—July 24. 
As the accommodations at the 
camp are limited those wishing to 
attend are urged to send in their 
reservations as soon as possible. 

In describing the purpose and 
Opportunities at the camp Beatrice 
A. Baird, of the La Crosse STC 
faculty and an instructor at last 
year’s camp has this to say: 

“The Teachers Colleges of Wis- 
consin have recognized the need 
for training teachers in the tech- 
nique of conducting classes out-of- 
doors and in the camp situation. 
This type of education requires a 
special type of knowledge and the 
ability to really give the students 
living experiences. To provide such 
experiences for boys and _ girls, 
teachers must have them first them- 
selves. To give teachers the oppor- 
tunity for such experience the 
Teachers Colleges have arranged 
for the use of the Trees for To- 
morrow Camp at Eagle River, 
Wisconsin. It is situated on the 
edge of a ten acre Demonstration 
Forest which is used as a labora- 
tory for classwork and a place of 
recreation after classes are finished. 


Recreation Facilities 

“In addition to offering a de- 
lightful place to study, the Trees 
for Tomorrow provides outstand- 
ing opportunities for personal rec- 
reation. Facilities on the grounds 
for archery, volleyball, softball, 
horseshoes, croquet, and boating 
and canoeing are supplemented by 
the river which is a part of the 
famous Chain of Lakes where fish- 
ing is unsurpassed. An excellent 
swimming beach is within easy 
walking distance. Tennis courts 
and a golf course are within easy 
reach. Horses are available for 
riding. Singing and dramatic ac- 
tivities are a feature of the evening 
campfire programs. 

“Field trips to places of educa- 
tional interest and recreational im- 
plication are a part of the camp 
program. Visits are made to Nico- 
let National Forest, State Fish 
Hatchery, State Forest, State Nur- 
sery, Kraftwood Gardens, Paper 
Mills, and the Lumbering Museum 
at Rhinelander. 

“Great stress is laid on the in- 
formal method of teaching and an 
effort made to give assistance to 
the individual student problems. 
For teachers who are seeking some 
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new ideas for the classroom, or 
for those who wish to increase 
their own store of knowledge, or 
in need of some college credits 
this is an ideal spot to satisfy that 
need and to get a marvelous vaca- 
tion as well.” 

On Page 275 of the Journal ap- 


pears an announcement which 
gives further information about 
the camp. 





National Grange Backs 
Federal Aid to Schools 





Delegates representing 800,000 
members of the National Grange 
endorsed federal aid to education 
at their annual convention in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, in November. This 
is a reversal of the long established 
policy of the national farm organi- 
zation on this important subject. 
Federal aid was approved on condi- 
tion that there shall be no federal 
control of education to accompany 
the government cash. 








Richland Teachers Hear 
Laymen’s Confessions 





A panel discussion by six Rich- 
land Center laymen on the subject 
“Whats Wrong with Our 
Schools?” was a part of Public Re- 
lations Institute sponsored by the 
Richland County and Richland 
Center Education Associations in 
that city on Saturday, December 6. 
The remarks proved more compli- 
mentary to the teachers than they 
had expected. It appeared from 
the discussion that the parents and 
taxpayers were more to blame than 
the teachers and the schools for 
the things believed to be wrong. 

John G. Stoffel, principal of the 
Richland County Normal, was 
moderator. The panel included a 
Methodist minister, a farmer and 
vice president of the Richland 
County Board, a farm wife and 
mother who was formerly county 
supervising teacher, a farmer, 
president of the Richland Center 
Board of Education and insurance 
man, and an attorney who is police 
justice and chairman of the new 
county education committee. 

Dr. Harry Carswell, superin- 
tendent of the Richland Center 
hospital in speaking to the group 
recommended adult education as a 
partial solution for the ills of so- 
ciety. As a closing speaker of the 
Institute County Supt. Earl L. An- 
derson advocated other panels on 
educational problems where the 
laymen would not only be a mem- 
ber but also a part of the audience. 





Harry E. Merritt Died 
Suddenly, December 8 





Harry E. Merritt, 57, who has 
been a state supervisor of second- 
ary schools in the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction since 
January 1, 1933, died suddenly at 
his home in Madison, December 8. 
He attended Oshkosh State Teach- 
ers College and has received de- 
grees from the University of Chi- 
cago and the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Before joining the staff of the 
Department of Public Instruction 
Mr. Merritt taught at Wild Rose, 
Alma, Lodi, and Columbus. From 
1933 to 1939, he was engaged in 
high school supervisory work for 
the state department, but from 
1939 to the time of his death he 
had been engaged principally in 
school district reorganization work. 
Mr. Merritt has been chairman of 
the North Central Association of 
Secondary Schools since 1939. 


The loss to education by the 
untimely death of Mr. Merritt has 
been expressed by those who have 
worked with him and those who 
observed his efforts throughout 
the state. John Callahan, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
made the following statement about 
him: 

“The Department will certainly 
miss Mr. Merritt. He was as faith- 
ful a worker as the department 
has ever had. He was a man who 
was thoroughly interested in his 
work and more than willing to de- 
vote overtime to carry it out.” 

The Cedarburg News said in 
part: “He died too soon to see 
the things he had visioned in edu- 
cation come true, but he never lost 
hope, and better schools will be 
built in Wisconsin in the not dis- 
tant future on foundations laid by 
Harry E. Merritt.” 








Pan American Day, Apr. 14 





“The Americas Must Serve 
Mankind” is the slogan for the 
Pan American Day on April 14, 
according to a report from the Pan 
American Union. The purpose of 
the day is to focus attention on the 
peace machinery which exists in 
the Western Hemisphere and to 
inform ourselves about all the 
countries linked by the system in 
order to keep abreast of inter- 
American developments. 

Further information may be se- 
cured by writing to the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Dept. of Information, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Wis. Centennial Film 
Available From U. of W. 


Wisconsin Makes Its Laws is 
the title of the new Wisconsin 
State Centennial 16mm., 30 min- 
ute, color film which became avail- 
able through the Bureau of Visual 
Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin after January 5. The 
Subcommittee on Government of 
the Centennial Committee  ap- 
pointed by Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, Marvin Rosenberry, 
selected, as one of the projects to 
report the last hundred years of 
government of Wisconsin to its 
people, the production of the mo- 
tion picture of the government ini 
action. 

During ihe last session of the 
legislature professional producers 
filmed the legislative bodies, the 
executive department, and the ju- 
dicial department in action. This 
film may be secured for use in the 
schools and adult groups through- 
out the state. 

The film, Wisconsin Makes Its 
Laws, color, 30 minutes, is avail- 
able free of charge. A_ service 
charge sufficient to cover damage, 
repair, maintenance, cleaning, and 
shipping to the user totals $.60. 


Pres. Fryklund Awarded 
Legion of Merit Medal 











For exceptionally meritorious 
service during World War II in 
training personnel for the armored 
forces of the United States and for 
improving the effectiveness of this 
nation’s armored units in combat, 
Verne C. Fryklund, president of 
Stout Institute, on November 18 
was awarded the Legion of Merit, 
a decoration given by the United 
States since 1782. 

According to the citation accom- 
panying the medal, Mr. Fryklund 
while stationed at Fort Knox, Ken- 
tucky, ‘‘conceived, organized, and 
operated the teacher training de- 
partment of the Fort Knox Ar- 
mored School and accelerated and 
improved teaching technique and 
course material. At that time his 
teaching methods shortened the 
time necessary to train all tech- 
nicians for armored units. He also 
made material contribution to the 
effectiveness of armored units in 
combat.” 

Mr. Fryklund later became 
chief of civilian training of the 
army air forces in the continental 
United States and for the last year 
of the war organized the entire 
educational program for army air 
force convalescent hospitals in the 
United States. 
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Donovan Succeeds Neumann on Exec. Com. 





On December 12 the WEA Ex- 
ecutive Committee elected Joseph 
Donovan, Brown county superin- 
tendent of schools, to succeed 
Otto W. Neumann of Oconto who 
resigned as a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee from the Sec- 
ond District. Since Mr. Neumann’s 
term did not expire until Janu- 
ary 1, 1950, Mr. Donovan will 
serve until his successor is elected 
by the delegates from the Second 
District at the convention next No- 
vember for the unexpired portion 
of Mr. Neumann’s term. 

Mr. Neumann, who has been a 
member of the teaching profession 
for 23 years and has served as 
teacher, principal, supervising 








teacher, and county superintend- 
ent, submitted his resignation to 
the County Board in October to 
hecome effective November 1. He 
has gone into business in Gillett. 

Last September Mr. Neumann 
was chosen vice president of the 
County Superintendents Associa- 
tion and has been a member of 
the State Curriculum Guiding 
Committee. The Oconto County 
Reporter has this to say about Mr. 
Neumann: “Oconto County loses 
the services of one of the most 
widely known and highly regarded 
public servants when Otto Neu- 
mann, county superintendent for 
eight years, leaves his office on 
November 1 when his resignation 
goes into effect.” 





3 COUNTY 


by the Wisconsin 


404 Insurance Building 


520 Tenney Building 





ASSOCIATIONS ADOPT 
GROUP INSURANCE 


The Taylor, Door and Calumet County 
Teacher Associations recently adopted one 


of the Group Insurance programs endorsed 


There are now 48 County Associations in 
Wisconsin sponsoring this welfare project. 
If your Association does not as yet provide 
this liberal protection against financial loss 


due to accident or illness write to: 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


or 


Washington National 
Insurance Co. 


Education Association. 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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March of Dimes Extends 
From January 15 to 30 





“Please Join the March of 
Dimes” is the slogan chosen by 
The National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis for the 1948 cam- 
paign which extends from Janu- 
ary 15-30. It is the annual drive 
to collect funds to finance a nation- 
wide program of research into the 
cause, prevention, and cure of 
polio. Each year the American 
people support by voluntary con- 
tributions the March of Dimes in 
commemoration of the birthday of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

According to Palmer F. Daugs, 
state representative for the Founda- 
tion in Southern Wisconsin, 50% 
of the money raised is retained by 
the local community for the care 





of polio victims regardless of age, 
race, creed or color. 

The accompanying picture is of 
three-year-old Terry Tullos of 
Laurel, Mississippi, the March of 
Dimes Poster Child for 1948. 
Stricken before his first birthday, 
he has since recovered so that he 
can play with other children, and 
it is hoped that-he will be able to 
walk without the aid of braces in 
a short time. He, like hundreds of 
other polio patients, has been 
aided by the local chapter of the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. 


Amer. Legion Auxiliary 
Boosts for Federal Aid 

At the 1947 convention of the 
American Legion Auxiliary in San 
Francisco the delegates endorsed 
the policy of federal aid to educa- 
tion. Mrs. Ruth Hutton, president 
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Industrialists and Educators Talk Frankly 





of the organization, reports that 
the relation of the Auxiliary to 
the schools “‘is that of a friendly 
and firm support of free education 
as a means of keeping and improv- 
ing a free civilization’. 





Don’t Bite on T his 


According to H. E. Gayman, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association, 
an ‘Educators’ organization has 
appeared in a Pennsylvania town 
which is soliciting subscriptions 
from the teachers from through- 
out the country to aid in the cam- 
paign for federal aid to education. 
Along with the request for money 
is the attractive promise of in- 
creased salaries resulting from na- 
tional, grants. 

Don’t be misled! There is no 
magic formula which will guar- 
antee favorable action by Congress 
other than the grass-roots influence 
of the folks back home who must 
sell our Congressmen on the need 
for federal aid to the public schools 
and that it can be done without 
the federal government taking con- 
trol of the schools. Your local, 
state, sectional, and national edu- 
cational associations and other co- 
operating organizations are doing 
all they possibly can to convince 
our Congressmen that federal aid 
to public schools should be pro- 
vided by this Congress. 

Think twice before contributing 
to any organization which makes 
glowing promises and is so solici- 
tous for the teachers welfare. 





SOUTHERN WEA... 
(Continued from page 271) 
outside the state. 

Bernice Cadman of Janesville, 
president of the Association, has 
announced the introduction of the 
delegate assembly system on a trial 
basis. At a noon luncheon repre- 
sentatives of the several educa- 
tional associations in the area will 
meet and transact the business of 
the organization. 








A group of about 50 people 
representing South Milwaukee in- 
dustry and business concerns and 
the educational systems discussed 
their various problems and how 
they can be of mutual assistance 
at a meeting at the high school on 
December 10. Supt. R. H. Hein 
who acted as chairman of the 
group explained that the purpose 
of the meeting was to obtain a 
closer relationship between the in- 
dustries and the schools of the city 
in order to form a basis for co- 
operation and to improve the 
training of students. After explain- 
ing the school organization of 
South Milwaukee he then launched 
into the question as to what could 
be done to improve education. 

According to press dispatches 
the meeting closed on a note of 
optimism. and belief that much 
good had come from the discus- 
sions. It was generally agreed that 
similar meetings should be held in 
the future. 





WISCONSIN TRAVELING ... 
(Continued from page 271) 
teachers in Wisconsin are new to 
the community each year as shown 

in the statewide average. 

Teacher turnover is greater in 
every type of school than in pre- 
war years. In the last ten years 
teacher turnover in city schools 
has increased nearly 75%, in vil- 
lage schools about 60%, and in 
state graded schools 35%. In one- 
room rural schools where even in 
pre-war. years two out of every 
five teachers did not sign a second 
contract, 25% more teachers now 
fail to stay a second year. 

Educational authorities are 
agreed that only by teaching ‘sev- 
eral years in the same community 
can the teacher really know the 
children and their background, the 
parents, and the community. Since 
teaching a number of years in the 
same community is essential for 
the best educational program, Wis- 
consin is traveling backward on 
the road of educational progress. 





CLINTON, IOWA 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29TH YEAR 


C. E. COZZENS, MGR. 





TEACHERS! 


Region, 
Free enrollment. 


for you. 


If it is a position in the Midwest, Rocky Mountain 
Northwest or ‘ease. we can find F 


ember, N. A. T. 





410 Ins. Bldg. 


PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
46th Year 


Madison 3, Wis. 











Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
Telephone: Fairchild 8382 


Enroll Now 
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Wis. Rapids Adopts 
New Salary Schedule 


On January 1 Wisconsin Rap- 
ids Public Schools began oper- 
ating under a teachers salary sched- 
ule which was adopted recently by 
a unanimous vote of the board of 
education according to a report 
from the office of Supt. Floyd 
Smith. It provides for a minimum 
of $1,900 for teachers with two 
years of preparation and a maxi- 
mum of $3,800 for those with a 
master’s degree. A system of point 
values for extra-curricular activi- 
ties covers extra compensation for 
instructors of athletics, music, dra- 
matics, and forensics. 

Vocational teachers with ac- 
cepted ‘‘trade-experience’”’ will re- 
ceive from $100 to $300 above the 
schedule, and teachers employed 
for more than the nine months 
will receive salary for the extra 
months on the basic rate of thee 
nine month schedule. 





Advancement Requirement 


To receive the annual increments 
teachers must present periodically 
evidence of advanced study, work- 
experience, or travel. Teachers who 
have reached the maximum, be- 
cause of many years of service, 





R. P. Patterson Urges 
Spirit of Brotherhood 


Robert P. Patterson, who served 
as Under-Secretary of War during 
hostilities and Secretary of War 
from 1945 to 1947, has been 
named general chairman of Ameri- 
can Brotherhood Week, Febru- 
ary 22-29. In accepting the gen- 
eral chairmanship he said: 








additional years of service provid- 
ing they have been of unusual 
value to the school, can present 
evidence of further study, or travel, 
or other professional achievement. 

Compulsory retirement becomes 
effective at the end of the school 
year when the teacher attains the 
age of sixty with the exception 
that the Board may continue to 
employ the teacher upon the rec- 
ommendation of the superintend- 
ent: of schools and the filing of a 
certificate of good physical and 
mental health by a physician des- 
ignated and paid for by the Board 
of Education. 

Representatives from the Wis- 
consin Rapids Education Associa- 
tion under the leadership of Roger 
Hornig, president of the associa- 
tion, cooperated with the Super- 
intendent Smith in presenting the 
schedule to the Board of Education. 





“I saw the concentration camps 
at Buchenwald and Dachau a few 
days after the liberation. No one 
who saw those places and the 
helpless survivors of them will 
ever forget the experience. Buchen- 
wald and Dachau could not be 
understood, except as they bore 
witness to the depths that men can 
sink to when they accept and put 
into practice a2 doctrine of hate 
against those who differ with them 
in opinion, religion, or race. The 
world will see more Buchenwalds, 
more Dachaus, if the time should 
come again when the rule of hate 
prevails over the spirit of brother- 
hood. 

“We Americans are committed 
to the cause of world peace. Words 
will not win world peace. We will 
not reach it unless- we have a 
strong, united nation here at home. 
And a strong united nation is an 
unattainable ideal unless we keep 
brotherhood as the guiding rule of 
our daily lives. : 

In urging the observance of 
American Brotherhood Week un- 
der the auspices of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 
George F. Zook, president of the 
American Council on Education 
suggests that educators take the 
opportunity to emphasize the neces- 
sity of inter-group education. 





1948 Eagle River Summer School Camp 


Sponsored by 


Wisconsin’s State Teachers Colleges 
‘at Eagle River, Wisconsin 





FIVE WEEK SESSION—JUNE 21-JULY 24, INCL. 





Classes will be in session six days each week. 
Six semester hours of credit can be earned. 





Courses will be offered in: 


Fees for camp residents will be as follows: 
State incidental fee, $15; local camp fee, $10; board and room, approximately $70. 

Fees for commuters who live in the area will be $25, consisting of: 
State incidental fee, $15; local camp fee, $10. 
Veterans can attend under regular V.A. educational benefits. 


Conservation, Field Botany, Field Zoology, Nature Study, Nature Recreation, 
Camp Leadership, First Aid, and Earth Science. 


Application for enrollment in the 1948 camp should be made not later than 
February 21, 1948. A $10 deposit should accompany your application to insure 
reservation. Camp accommodations are limited to 21 men and 21 womén. Reservations 
will be made in the order in which applications are received. 








If interested, get in touch with your Registrar or Director, or write 
President Wm. C. Hansen, State Teachers College, Stevens Point. 
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Chips off the Funny Bone 





LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH YOu 





Bogged Down 


“Is my son getting well grounded in languages?” 

“I would put it even stronger than that,” replied 
the private tutor. “I may say that he is actually 
stranded on them.” 


Time to Change 


Her Father: ‘Can you give my daughter the lux- 
uries to which she has been accustomed ?” 

Suitor: “Not much longer. That’s why I thought 
we'd better get married.” 


Kibitzer 

She came to her husband in tears and managed to 
say: ““Y-y-y-your m-mother has insulted me.” 

After calming her, he asked, “How could she? 
She’s in Chicago.” 

“Well, she is, but today a letter came to you in 
her handwriting, so I opened it, and—’ 

“Yes,” said he sternly. 

““And—and she wrote this at the bottom: ‘Dear 
Marie, be sure to show this to George’.” 


When Dad's Away 


Beal: “How did my son carry on the business 
while I was gone?” 

Clerk: “Oh, he carried on all right, but he forgot 
the business.” 


Ah Chute 


“Please sir, could I have the afternoon off?” 

“Ah, yes, your grandmother, I suppose?” 

“Exactly sir, she is making her first parachute 
jump.” 


No Personal Interest 

Workmen were making repairs on the wires in a 
schoolhouse when a small boy wandered in. 

“What are you doin’?” he inquired. 

“Installing an electric switch,’ one of the work- 
men answered. 

“Well,” concluded the little fellow, “I don’t care. 
We've moved away, and I don’t go to this school 
any more.” 


Well Said 


Waiter: ‘‘There’s almost everything on the menu 
today.” 

Diner: ‘So I see. Bring me a clean one so I can 
read it.” 


The Fall Guy 


Editor: ‘So, you'd like a job as proofreader? I’m 
sure you understand all the responsibility connected 
with it, then?” 

Young Applicant: “Yes, sir. When you make a 
mistake, I take the blame for it.” 


Gone Native 

“We were surrounded by natives,” related the 
explorer. ‘‘They uttered savage cries, danced madly 
and pounded the earth with their clubs.” 

“Sounds like golf,” said a listener. 
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The Last Word 


Two of three girls who had grown up together 
married, and thereafter they continually annoyed their 
spinster friend with tactless remarks about her un- 
happy condition. 

She laughed off their comments good-naturedly, 
until one day they went a bit too far. 

“Now tell us truthfully,” they twitted her, “have 
you ever really had a chance to marry?” 

With a withering glance, she retorted, ‘Suppose 
you ask your two husbands.” 


The Star 

“What did you think of the ventriloquist?’ asked 
the husband after the vaudeville act. 

“I didn’t think much of him,’ replied the wife, 
“but the little fellow on his knee was awfully 
clever.” 


Concealment 

“Doc, if there’s anything wrong with me, don’t 
give me a long scientific name. Say it so I can 
understand it.” 

“Very well—you’re lazy.” 

“Gee, thanks. Now give me the scientific name. 
I got to report it to my boss.” 


Modern Drugstore 


Nothing illustrates the comprehensive versatility of ' 


the modern drug store better than the following 
dialogue: 

Customer: “I want some powder.” 

Clerk: ““What kind—face, gun or bug?” 





























I hope girls will be girls again by the 
time I grow up! 
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NEED CASH? 


Borrow From The “Teachers Bank” 
hel If You Need Money For: 









































= Home Repairs Fuel 
ly, Current Expenses Income Taxes or Real Estate Taxes 
— It is the requirement of the State Banking Department that one share of stock be 
owned by borrowers. Stock is in the amount of $5.00 per share, and the loan may be 
Ose increased in this amount. Payment for the share of stock will then be deducted 
from the loan when it is made. If you wish, this share may be applied against your 
loan on the last monthly payment due on it. 
ked 
F Just Fill in and Mail the Loan Application Below for Quick Service 
ife, 
uly WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 
409 INSURANCE BUILDING MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 
n't 
can Application for Membership, Stock and Loan 
Name Soo Member of WEA. 2205 ee 
ne. Single____----- Married___...._. WR, nnwinnn Widower Age 
Amount Desired $ _ For How Long Date of First 
Payment WPUurndte G2 Rain a 
of ' ~——- -~------------------------- - 
I ii cc a reas SNS ea al a ca aa ae rea eA ae a 








Qualified loans granted up to $300 on signature only; on loans over $300, please offer 
security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on household goods or 
car, or endorsers, etc. 

If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 


Name st calc «ce oc ne Hehe 
J a peor 2s pc ye ee er Do ae ee ent ie ee See eee ere 
If other security is being offered, give description-_______-____--______-__-__-_-=--~-~- 
































My salary is $ _ per month for ~_-_--- _ months 
My total indebtedness is $ Nature of Indebtedness_________________ 
Do you own a car?.._.....___— Make and Year... ....... Incumbrance $__-_-____- 





Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support? 
My teaching address is a 

My home address is__------------------- Se eee ee OE ne ee eee 
Name of my parents alia their adaress... 52 








Meare iy Present. Position... .._~ .-<.. Wotal Peanevienees = oo 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19____, I am under contract to______-___-______-__-_____ 





I hereby subscribe for one share of stock at $5.00 per share. 6 
SIT 1: ) SEIN ERROR Oe Oates eRe: One a tas PGRN INIEUORIUE EN ORO os es 
(Name in Full) 
ote cs Sits ca Ae) ee gee See a Nee ee ee De | cee ee 
I a i a a a 





CREDIT COMMITTEE 
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New Books 





NOTES ON THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





The Co-Operative Challenge, by Bertram B. Fowler. 
Little, Brown and Co., 1947. 265 pp. List $2.75. 
Since Wisconsin requires the teaching of coopera- 

tives by statute teachers seek authoritative books on 
the subject for their own background and for class- 
room study. Published in August 1947, The Co- 
Operative Challenge presents a comprehensive dis- 
cussion from the fundamental principles underlying 
the original plan of the Rochdale weavers to “The 
Co-ops at the Crossroads.’’ It traces particularly the 
background and experience in the development of 
cooperatives throughout the United States. Frequent 
references are made to the organization’s develop- 
ment in Wisconsin and other Mid-Western states. 
The author gives definite and concise answers to the 
frequent charges leveled against the co-ops which are 
simply democracy in action. Mr. Fowler has written 
extensively about cooperatives in our leading maga- 
zines and has been a teacher of sociology and 
economics. 


Our Civic Life and Progress, by Faith and Browne. 
Mentzer, Bush and Co., Chicago, 1946. 542 pp. 
Our Civic Life and Progress, written by Emil F. 

Faith, principal in the Milwaukee Public Schools, 

and Richard G. Browne of the Department Social 





THE GINN 
BASIC READERS 


The new Ginn Basic Readers meet all 
fundamental requirements of a _ basic 
reading series. They are easy and mean- 
ingful. Reading with understanding is 
their first objective. They provide for 
the needs of all children; embody tried, 
proven teaching and learning methods. 
Fascinating stories and lively illustra- 
tions make them delightful. 


Readers, workbooks and teachers’ man- 
uals through Grade 3, by David H. Rus- 
sell, Odille Ousley, Grace B. Haynes, and 
Gretchen Wulfing will be ready in 
January. 


Please Ask for Circular 618 


2301 G Chicago 
Prairi 
pone Gi MI simone 
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Science of the Illinois State Normal School, is a 
well-organized body of civic material for junior high 
school pupils. Not only does it explain our heritage 
and our system of government which recognizes the 
integrity and the worth of the individual, but it also 
emphasizes the responsibility of every individual 
citizen to bestir himself if that heritage of our basic 
freedoms and our ideas of government of, by, and 
for the people are to prevail. The book is very well 
illustrated which includes many in color. 


My America, by Amos, Amos, Staples. United 
States History for 7th and 8th Grade, Webster 
Publishing Co., 532 pp. List $3.32. 

A distinctly new 7th and 8th grade American his- 
tory text, My America is an outstanding edition to 
the enriched and integrated American Life History 
Series as well as a signal contribution to the field of 
history textbooks. Its pleasing narrative style re- 
places the old encyclopaedic difficult type of material 
so often presented to junior high students. It is re- 
plete with an abundance of pictures and splendid 
maps. One unique feature is the use of artists draw- 
ings. Another is an illustrated constitution of the 
United States. The book is durable, it will wear. 


Story of America, by Ralph Volney Harlow. 
Henry Holt and .Co. 1947. 766 pp. List $3.16. 
The first edition of Story of America was written 

by Ralph Volney Harlow, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of History of Syracuse University, has been 
revised to include Unit IX on World Leadership 
which takes us through World War II and the 
establishment of the United Nations. It ends with 
the chapter on .‘‘Postwar Stresses and Strains at 
Home’. In the nine units into which the entire 
U_S. History is divided, the core of each is the 
dominating trend or theme that marks off that period 
of our American history from another. Each unit 
paves the way for the understanding of the succeed- 
ing unit. At the end of each chapter are valuable 
questions on the text and at the end of each unit are 
found many worth while and up-to-date suggestions 
for class activities. 


Old World Lands, by Barrows, Parker, and Soren- 
sen. Silver Burdett Co., 1947. 346 pp. List $2.88. 
The postwar character of Old World Lands is evi- 

dent in the pictures, the text, and the format, as 
well as in the maps. It gives an accurate picture of 
the new patterns of life and presents realistically 
those ‘countries, which are on the upgrade and those 
which have failed to hold their gains. Russia is the 
Russia of today with added territories, vast re- 
scurces, and scars of war. Japan is that of postwar, 
its empire gone. The treatment of countries is based 
upon field studies by authors in the areas concerned. 
Vital problems such as the uneven distribution of 
critical natural resources, the adjustment of world 
trade, the release of atomic energy and the need to 
meet these challenges with reason not force are 
driven home. Visual aids are used extensively in 
presenting the ideas. There are 234 illustrations, 
many in color. 
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Mathematics for the Consumer, by Schorling, 
Clark, and Lankford. World Book Co., 1947. 
438 pp. 

Mathematics for the Consumer is not a replace- 
ment but an addition to the traditional mathematics 
offerings of a high school or junior college. It is 
concerned with how the family can stretch the dollar 
to cover food, shelter, and clothing with the maximum 
of return for a minimum of expenditure. The ad- 
visability of borrowing or of buying on the install- 
ment plan leads to the question of thrift and sensible 
investment of time, thought, and money. The ability 
to read and interpret statistical data which requires 
a knowledge of simple records, forms, and accounts 
commonly used in stores, as well as information on 
insurance are given careful consideration. ~ This 
mathematic course is needed by boys and girls be- 
fore they take their first job and is socially desirable. 


Health and Fitness, by Florence L. Meredith. D. C. 

Heath and Co., 1946. 325 pp. List $2.20. 

Health and Fitness emphasizes what pupils want 
to know and what pupils ought to know. They want 
to know most how to be fit to do things, how to be 
fit to succeed in their ambitions. High school stu- 
dents know their looks are related to their physical 
well-being. They want to be popular, to have per- 
sonality and they know it comes from the whole 
picture of health aided by good principles and they 
want to know how these can be attained. They may 
not realize that they ought to know about dietary 
essentials, or the sleep necessary, the care of the 
skin, and the many other aids in acquiring the clear 
complexions, good figures, and good carriage they 


desire. In Health and Fitness they will find practical 
assistance to these ends with the most important 
problems brought into clearer focus and an under- 
standing given as to how to keep safe and sound. 


Materials of Industry, New Fourth Edition; by 
Mersereau. Revised by Reen and Holderman. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., New York. 1947. 623 pp. 
List $2.80. 

This book has been brought completely up-to-date 
to take account of new and recent developments in 
industry. It includes new materials such as plywood, 
fiberboard, wallboard, petroleum, concrete, glass, alloy 
steels, magnesium, synthetic rubber, and _ plastics. 
Pictures, maps, and charts are all very recent. The 
teaching aids have been revised and improved. There 
are lists of correlated visual aids, motion pictures, 
film strips for all chapters. Suggestions for teachers 
on use of contents and time requirements are in- 


cluded. 


Contemporary Problems Here and Abroad, Units 
in the Social Studies, by West, Meridith, and 
Wesley. D. C. Heath and Co., 1947. 

Here is a book containing the fundamental and 
most recent materials necessary for the students and 
teachers of social studies which will replace pam- 
phlets. Its ten units: The Air Age; World Re- 
sources; The U. S. S. R. and the U. S. A.; Schools 
for the Future; etc., chosen for their timeliness and 
appropriateness for the curriculum, are well organ- 
ized each following its opening outline. Helpful 
charts, tables, diagrams, and illuminating cartoons 
are of valuable assistance. Current happenings are 
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emphasized thus accelerating interest in these days of 
acute tension, transition, and crisis. Designed for 
courses in commercial geography, government, and 
economics. 


Highway Safety for All and Highway Safety In- 
structor’s Guide, by Thos. H. Allen. Allen Pub- 
lishing Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 1947. 112 pp. 
$1.25 and $1.00. Discounts depend on number 
of copies ordered. 

In these days of an increasing number of traffic 
accidents, schools seek organized and teachable mate- 
rial for classroom instruction in safety. Highway 
Safety for All is a book that will supply that need. 
Besides the questions in the 12 units on the rules of 
the road the book contains many drawings which 
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4b. Three DeVry Education Bulletins. Bulletin 1, is 
a suggested bibliography ‘The Use of Motion 
Pictures During the Past Twenty Years.” Bul- 
letin 2, “Suggestions for Organizing Student 
Operator's Club for Projected Teaching Aids 
Department.” Bulletin 3, “Suggestions for Or- 
ganizing a Functioning Audio Visual Teaching 
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18b. 96-page catalog illustrating and describing 
Worktext, workbooks, and other instructional 
aids available for all elementary and high school 
subjects. (The Steck Company) 

29b. A folder on new series of eight slidefilms ‘“Ani- 
mal Friends,’ contains descriptive material 
about the series, which includes ‘The Horse,” 
“Gray Squirrel,’ “Three Little Kittens,” “Shep 
—the Farm Dog,” ‘Black Bear Twins,” ‘‘Ele- 
phants,’” “Goats” and “Common Animals of 
the Woods’ (Encyclopaedia Britannica Films) 

37a. News Exchange of Nutrition and Health Edu- 
cation. Free subscription to this new publica- 
tion which will be a clearing house of infor- 
mation, a news sheet, packed with “How to 
do it’ ideas that all educators, particularly ele- 
mentary teachers will find stimulating. (Gen- 
eral Mills) 

30b. Old King Coal Calls a New Tune—a lively 
quiz booklet. Your pupils will enjoy learning 
about our greatest natural resource with this 
entertaining and accurate booklet. (Bituminous 
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vividly illustrate the problem in traffic safety. To 
answer the questions the pupil will need to know the 
rules and the reasons for them. Several of the units 
require local surveys of highway conditions in the 
pupils own community. The Instructor's Guide con- 
tains the information a teacher needs to successfully 
train the pupil to do his part to make Wisconsin 
highways and streets safer places for all of us. 


American Authors Today, by Burnett and Slatkin. 

Ginn and Co., Boston. 1947. 560 pp. 

American Authors Today begins today. The gap 
has been bridged between America’s best contempo- 
tary writers and their potential audience of high 
school students. How interesting and teachable is 
this text which introduces the students to the authors 
—Carl Sandburg, Dorothy Thompson, John Stein- 
beck, Pearl Buck, Raymond Swing, and a host of 
others—gives a picture of the author, and in many 
cases an explanation by the author as to why he 
wrote the particular selection. When the student be- 
comes interested in the literature of his time he may 
be led more easily into the literature of the past. 


Our Earth, by Whipple and James. The Macmillan 

Co., 1947. List $1.88. 

Our Earth is designed to help children develop 
geography readiness—a clear understanding of the 
fundamental concepts of geography, a grasp of its 
basic tools, an interest in the earth and in how man 
uses it in work and play and in satisfying his needs 
for food, clothing, and shelter. Land and water 
forms are made interesting and understandable 
through personalized stories of the daily and sea- 
sonal activities of people in varied sections of our 
country; through carefully worded text and natural- 
color photographs made especially to form an inte- 
gral part of the presentation; and through summary 
passages which clarify each concept: mountain, hill, 
plain, lake, river, ocean, the sphericity of the earth, 
and how we get our food, clothing, and shelter. 
Our Earth can be read with ease and enjoyment by 
third-grade children. 
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